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CHURCH CONGRESSES AND DIOCESAN 
CONFERENCES. 


Ox seldom takes up a newspaper nowadays 

without meeting with something in the shape 
either of intelligence or of comment to remind 
him of the change which has come over the 
Ohurch of England: Church Congresses, Dio- 
cesan Synods or Conferences, and other 
periodical or occasional meetings of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries with the clergy and laity of 
the district, testify to the increasing life and 
activity that pervade the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country, considered as a religious 
institution. We rejoice to see this. We have 
read with unfeigned satisfaction whatever evi- 
dence we find in the reports of these gatherings, 
which proves that the people who have sat in 
darkness have seen a great light.” And, in 
saying this, we do not allude, in the remotest 
degree, to either the opinions or the faiths of 
the members of the Establishment, but mainly 
to the more Christian spirit in which they look 
at their own position, and at the relations they 
sustain towards ‘‘ those who are without.” In 
this respect we mark a great improvement, and 
although, as was to have been expected, the 
Establishment theory is stoutly, and sometimes 
passionately, maintained at most of these meet- 
ings, we are strongly of opinion that, on the 
whole, the papers read at them, the discussions 
had, and the nameless sort of refinement and 
elevation which a social consultation on re- 
ligious questions of practical interest usually 
tends to encourage, cannot but contribute much 
towards results which all earnest Christians, 
whether in the Church or out of it, desire to 
witness. 

At the Bath and Wells Diocesan Conference 
held last week, for example, the bishop opened 
the assembly with some observations, the tone 
of. which illustrates the foregoing remarks. 
% We know,” he said, that in different parts 
of the country there is a very active, stirring, 
and determined party who will not rest from 
their labours short of pulling down the Church 
from the place which it has occupied ever since 
England has been a Christian country. The 
question is how we are to meet that. Not in a 


spirit of bitterness or uncharitableness, not 


crying out against the bad motives of those ho 
take that course; and it is no business of 6 

what there motives are, if we are perfectly con- 
vinced their object to be the injury of Chris- 
tianity in England, and grievous injury to our 
native country. We have our opinions as well 
as our opponents; we have the same means of 
legitimate warfare; and therefore we, as mem- 


— ee f 


bers of the Church, if we wish to seo the Church 
pursuing her beneficent course with great effect 
in Christianising the country, and if we wish 


ogg to See our native country standing before God 


and man as the upholder of God’s church, and 


1085 as acknowledging and professing the great 


truths of the Gospel, must endeavour, not by 


066 | splitting ourselves into a thousand foolish 


factions, but in a spirit of wisdom and charity, 
to draw ourselves closer and closer in the 


| bonds of Christian fellowship.” Well, so far as 


these words go, the utterance of them by 
a bishop presiding over a diocesan conference, 
must be hailed as a great advance upon what 
used to be episcopal advice on such a topic. It 
is not, perhaps, just what Christian love and 
the spirit of brotherhood might wish it to be. 
It does not fully express all that true affection 
is capable of expressing. But it must awaken 
serious reflection, and will certainly do more 
good to the religious character of the listeners 
or readers, than it will do harm to the efforts 
which it is meant to condemn. 


The movement for disestablishment and dis- 
endowment will not be impeded by these con- 
gresses and conferences. On the contrary, the 
more successful they are, the easier will be the 
severance between the ecclesiastical and the 
political which it is our object to achieve. If 
the contest between Establishmentarians and 
non-Establishmentarians can but be restricted 
within that region which is covered by a reli- 
gious atmosphere, we who believe in the un- 
suitableness, as well as the unscripturalness, of 


the union of Church and State, have good 


reason to be confident of the issue. We are 
told, indeed, that if the Church would 
maintain her position, she must raise her stan- 
dard.” This apothegm is ascribed to the Bishop 
of Gloucester, who, in his visitation charge 
delivered last week in Bristol Cathedral, asked, 
Shall we rise to the high standard of energy 
and usefulness to which the best public opinion 
seems now to point as that which must be at- 
tained if our Church is to be the Church of the 
nation ? or shall we only just rise high enough 
to satisfy current requirements, and in the end 
fail to have made good our title to the veritable 
Church of England, the Church of deservedly 
national preference and of national sympathy 
and love?“ Liberationists who understand and 
appreciate their own principles will be as 
anxious as the bishop is that the Church of Eng- 
land should raise her standard of spiritual life 
and activity. They are not jealous of any pro- 
gress she may make in these regards. They 
are not unwilling that she should become the 
Church of deservedly national preference, and 
of national sympathy and love.” She will 
never do this by virtue of her political or legal 
pre-eminence and privileges, nor will a 
higher religious development conduce to 
‘‘ maintain her position as an Establishment. 
This is just now, the great but natural mistake 
of Church rulers. They think that the more 
godly, the more heavenly-minded, the more 
devoutly active, and the more spiritually suc- 
cessful the Church of England shall become, 
the more secure she will be of retaining her 
political ascendancy. No conclusion can be 
further from the truth, The very qualities 


which will exalt her and give her power as a] 


spiritual institution, will disqualify her for 
secular alliances. Under such conditions, union 
with the State will not answer her purpose, as 
it certainly will not the purposes of the politi- | 
cians who now most highly fayour it. Beyond 


a certain point, every step towards Church 
success, is a step towards disestablishment. 

We heartily wish the most abundant success 
to these Church congresses and diocesan and ruri- 
diaconal conferences. We entirely agree with 
the Morning Post that ‘‘the rationale of their 
proceedings is quite simple.” We also agree 
with our contemporary that, if conducted as 
hitherto they have —with ability, common 
sense, and charity, they cannot but be useful.” 
We do not wonder that they have been assailed 
by Erastians, who desire that the Church should 
be nothing more than a branch of the Civil 
Service.” They see clearly enough the inevi- 
table tendency of frequent mutual consultations 
and discussions upon Church responsibilities, 
duties, and methods of action, by clergy and 


see it, and watch it with hope. We trust there 
is no lack of charity in the latter. They do but 
wish that the spirit of the Church of 
England may rise, under sedulous culture, 
superior to the slavery in which she is held by 
| law, and to the bribes with which law has pur- 
chased her birthright of freedom. 


. 


DR. ALLON, DR. GREEN, AND 
MR. THOMAS ON THE NONOONFORMIST 
_ MINISTRY. 


— 


THE papers on the ministry read at the 
autumnal meetings of the two Congregational 
Unions at Swansea and Northampton, by Dr. 
Allon, Dr. Green, and Mr. Thomas, of Bristol, 
: questions worthy of the most attentive 
) stady of the Free Churches, and, indeed, of all 
who wish well to the spiritual interests of Eng- 
land and her colonies. England is half filled 
with wasted forces—forces wasted through sheer 
lack of method or defective management; but 
it is questionable whether there exists a more 
sheet example of such waste than that which is 

wp by the a 827 — — Noncon- 
— — provi above-named 
tlemen. . Allon informs us that the In- 
dependent possess sixteen colleges and insti- 
tutes, having thirty-eight ,368 students, 
an annual income of 26,000“. In 
of these coll 
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laity, and do not like it. Liberationists also 
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justice were done to them, would themselves 
absorb more than all the permitted time of 
ministerial education. The cause and the effect 
of this condition of affairs are alike evident. 
The majority of persons entering the Noncon- 
formist ministry. have not enjoyed many ad- 
vantages of education in early life. 4 2 
small fraction of the educated sons of the Dis- 


senting bourgeoisie devote themselves to the 


ministry of the Gospel in the churches of their 
fathers. The greatest and noblest of all functions 
—that of being the ministers of truth and grace 
to the communities which maintain the precious 
heritage of intellectual and spiritual freedom— 
is forsaken for cotton-spinning, cloth-weaving, 
and other remunerative industries, and aban- 
doned to men of humbler rank but diviner 
aspirations. While the young men of the 
wealthier families continue to be such that 
they would think it scorn to serve God in this 
ministry, perhaps the churches may console 
themselves for such lack of service by the re- 
flection that the choice of occupation actually 
made indicates, in such cases, a certain unfit- 
ness for a life of sacrificial consecration. And 
if the ministry be chiefly recruited from men 
self made—let us say, rather, divinely impelled 
to this enterprise—the churches may at least 
remember with submission that the king- 
dom of heaven emphatically belongs to 
the poor, and that s@minence in birth 
or literary attainment, ever welcome, are 
not essential to the ministry of reconciliation. 
But the effect of this lamentable absence of 
impulse towards the ministry among educated 
youth, is seen in the hard conditions under 
which collegiate training is carried forward 
among the Nonconformists. If those who, 
through their early classical training, would be 
enabled to spend the whole period of the curri- 
culum in theological studies, will not dedicate 
themselves to this work, it remains only to 
accept the candidature of those who must learn 
almost everything within the brief space of their 
college residence. But it will be with this re- 
sult, that the theological education so given 
must De extremely limited in both its breadth 
and depth. It is not within the compass of 
human power to convert a callow — to 
the ministry, however earnest and diligent, in 
four years, into even a tolerable scholar and 
theologian. It is inevitable that many of the 
rsons so started on their career should carry 
orth with them not only the remaining faults 
of youthful one-sidedness or ambition, but also 
the acquired faults of half-learned pedantry, 
and an invincible passion for individual leaders. 
But there is surely no necessity to complicate 
the already difficult problem of educating the 
Noncenformist ministry by maintaining the 
chaotic arrangements which Drs. Allon and 
Green have exposed. By all means let amalga- 
mation of the colleges into several centres be 
aimed at throughout the whole of England. 
Let colleges for elementary culture be set apart 
by themselves, and colleges where the attain- 
ments of the students enable them to enter on 
a prolonged theological course be separated 
from merely preparatory schools. et the 
funds be redistributed, so as to provide in a few 
great institutes an efficient 9 
amply paid, and fitted to attract, if you will, 
the youth of the most cultured families under 
their shadow. Let those heads of who 
have in past time served well in their offices, 
but are now incapacited by age or infirmity, 
be handsomely pensioned; and finally, if it 
necessary, let a public fund be raised for givin 
effect to these needful reforms. Towards su 
@ consummation, on which depends the spiritual 
future of Nonconformity, nothing will tend 
more a serious consideration of the papers 
to which we have drawn attention at this time. 


There is, however, one aspect of the case not 
referred to by Dr. Allon, on which we shall 
venture a few words, prompted and * 
herein by some of those who ought best to 
know whereof they affirm. An equality in the 
education of Nonconformist ministers is not 
likely to be reached in our day, 1 
never be desirable. Out of every hundred 
ministers appointed to pastorates last year, 
forty had received no college education what 
soever. Weare by no means prepared to assert 
that the ‘‘ uneducated” forty are in all cases 
the intellectual and spiritual inferiors of the 
sixty who have received at least some tincture of 
learning. There is a certain vigorous common 
sense and earnestness of character which often 
reaches practical results unattained by learned 
and half-learned men. For such abilities there is 
likely to be a large demand in days to come, and 
men of true scholarship will be the last to discou- 
rage the endeavours of such natural or inspired 
geniuses in Rs Ble spheres. But there is 
one acquisition which ought to be demanded 
both from the learned and unlearned ministers 
of the Gospel, on which we presume to think 
insufficient stress is laid in some of the colleges, 


and which has more to do with the creation of 
thought and with practical success than almost 
any other —a habit of enthusiastic study of the 
Sacred Scriptures. If the ministry among the 
Nonconformists be not a ministry of the Word, 


it M, Very, anak eae and 
the Bible cannot be explained if it be not con- 


stantly studied. The study of the Bible asa 
whole is the only sufficient antidote to the 
scepticisms which are eating out the heart of 


Protestant Christendom, and am other 
hearts, the hearts of its ministers. all that 
the people are to learn of the Bible among the 
Free Churches be from the texts chosen as pe 
on which to hang orations on things in general, 
or from the chapters chosen at will by the 
authors of such orations for rapid reading in 
church, there will not, we fear, be much 
vigorous belief in the Bible left amongst us at 
the end of the present century. The root of the 
evil isin.the college system above described. 
Sufficient time is not now devoted to the con- 
joint study of the Bible, as a whole, and if the 
undivided strength of each college, both tutors 
and students, were brought to bear on the 
critical, practical, and devotional reading of but 
one chapter a day, there seems reason to think 
that the students would go forth at the end of 
their course with a stronger passion for the 
study of the Word of God. and a profounder 
reverence for it, which would hold out the 
happiest a for their future influence in 
the churches. e elaborate criticism of one or 
two epistles, or of one or two prophecies, chiefly 
received from the lips of one professor, is no 
adequate training in Biblical Exegesis ; and there 
is, we submit, non wait for the am a- 
tion of the colleges for the introduction of 80 
easy and fruitful a reform, or of some procedure 
analogous to it. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE BURIALS 
QUESTION. 


The following appeared in the Daily News of 
yesterday, with the heading, Another Ecclesias- 
tical Novelty” :— 


Yesterday an unusual occurrence took place in the 
cemetery of Kingston-on-Thames, when the Rev. C. 
Burney, incumbent of St. Mark’s, Surbiton, conducted 
the funeral service at a burial in unconsecrated ground. 
Some of the deceased’s family are Nonconformists, and 
he was attended in his last illness by a Nonconformist 
minister; but he having been a hearer of Mr. Burney's 
that gentleman was asked to officiate at the burial, au 
ut the same time told that the vault was in the uncon- 
secrated portion of the cemetery. He expressed his 
willingness to comply with the request, and did so in 
the ce of a large number of persons. The service 
of the Church of England was followed throughout ; a 
portion of it being conducted in the consecrated chapel 
and the remainder at the grave, as usual. It is under- 
stood that the reverend gentleman previously applied 
for, and obtained, the sanction of his diocesan, the 
gg of Winchester, for the step he was about to 

0. 


It would appear from this occurrence that there 
are Established clergymen, as well as Dissenting 
ministers, who disapprove of the existing practice 
of rigidly confining the ministers of religion who 
may conduct funeral services to either consecrated 
or unconsecrated ground, according to their eccle- 
siastical positions. And it would further seem that 
the Bishop of Winchester, undeterred by the re- 
proaches heaped upon him for his service in Glen- 
garry Church, is not unwilling that his own clergy 
should overstep some of the old boundaries which 
have hitherto divided Episcopalians from the 
members of other ecclesiastical communities. ; 

This incident raises some questions of considerable 
practical interest. For instance, it may be asked, of 
what utility is consecration, if the clergy can officiate 
without it? It involves expense, and—what is 
more important—it operates to disqualify all but 
the ministers of the Church of England for officiat- 
ing in the ground consecrated. If there is nothing 
in it, religiously or ecclesiastically, why should it 
be continued, when this is one of its unfortunate 
results? Dissenters do not want consecra ion any- 
where, and if the clergy and bishops do not require 
it, to meet their ecclesiastical scruples, why not 
abolish it? 

Again, the Nonconformist ministers of Kingston 
will surely ask why, if the Episcopalian clergy are 
to have the use of the whole cemetery, consecrated 
or unconsecrated, they. are not entitled to the same 
liberty ? For they are occasionally placed in precisely 
analogous circumstances to those in which the in- 


cumbent of St. Mark’s, Surbiton, has lately found | ¥ 


himself; inasmuch as their hearers are at times 
necessarily buried in consecrated ground. And if 
there is to be license to officiate in the one case, 
why not in the other? Will the reply of the Esta- 
blished clergy virtually be, ‘‘ What’s yours is mine, 
and what’s mine is myown”? Or will there be 


| that reciprocity of right and privilege which comes 


out of a liberality springing from the largeness of a | 


| Rev. 8. Pearso 
M. A., and Rev. 


Christian heart, and not out of a seeming liberality 
assumed to cover the makeshifts of ecclesiastical 
expediency? We shall see. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


APPROACHING Megtines.—On Friday a confer. 
ence is to be held at 1 and, in addition to 
Mr. Carvell Williams, the Rev. H. Stowell Brown, 
Dr. Me Rev. A. Gordon, 
v. R. Wardlaw apson, are to be 
present. A district conference will also be held in 
the Town Hall, Manchester, on Monda morning, 
November 6th. Mr. Sidebottom, president of the 
Manchester Branch, is to preside. and Mr. IIling- 
worth, M.P., the Rev. Charles Williams, and the 
London Secretary, are to attend as a deputation. 
In the evening a public meeting is to be held under 
the presidency of Mr. Hu n. Conferences: 
are about to be held in some of the towns in 
the wey —— London is not to be fo 
in making these conference arrangements; it havi 
been determined to hold a conference at the Cane 
non-street Hotel, on Monday evening, November 
20, for the purpose of considering the kind of action 
best adapted to the metropolitan boroughs. 

Youne Mxx's Meetines.—The Rochdale Young 
Men’s Association held their annual meeting in the 
Milton Schoolrooms ; Mr. J. Ashworth, yice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. T. Baird, the secre 4 
read an excellent report of the proceedings of the 
year, ing special mention of the assistance ren- 
dered by the parent society ; and the ing was 
subsequently addressed by Mr. Councillor Hoyle, 
Mr. J. Petrie, jun., Mr. J. Kearley, of Manchester, 
and other friends. A Young Men's Conference is to 
be held at Oldham om the 16th November, and a 
series of meeti in the out-districts of the town 
has been decided on. The Manchester Young Men's 
Committee are i — ments for a 2 of 
district meetings at Which they propose to u 
the various aspects of the Establishment 4 
and to invite public discussion in regard to them. 

_ A Visrr To InRLAND.— We think we are right 
in saying that the only visit paid to Ireland on 
behalf of the society from the year 1844 was that 
of the „ in the autumn of 1867, for the 
purpose of arranging for the memorable agitation 
which resulted in the abolition of the Irish Church, 
That, however, had no financial object in view ; but 
lately the committee resolved to send the Rev. B. 
Nicholson, one of the society’s agents, to see if 
those whom the soci so substantially helped 
were willing 228 wl a ＋ 1 ad . mating 
cordingly t five w in the country ; visiti 

the — town, both in the north and south, 
and seeing a large number of person. He has suc- 
ceeded in adding a fair sum to the subscription 
list, and has both given and 4 much infor- 
mation. He has met with kindly treatment at the 
hands of both Roman Catholics and Protestants ; 
but he reports that, while the former acknowledge 
their deep obligation to the society, its educational 
policy induces them to withhold their support. 

e Protestants, of course, took a different view. 
Even among intelligent people there was a good 


deal of ignorance misconception 1 the 
— r ile its old 
expressed great satisfaction at the beginning 
made in Ireland, oat their belief that further efforts 
— be yet more successful. In some quarters 
ere was expressed a strong opinion con 
of the lavish compensation give by the Irish Ch 
Act, and of some of the acts of the commissioners. 


In Belfast the ing of some of the ecclesiastics 
was described 3233 ackabovaiter. . 


Sour Walzs.—Some time ago it was intimated 
ant So Senet Soles aay Peas So eae into 
districts, and that the . . 
had been inted to the Western district. e 
are now able to state that the Eastern district 
agency — which includes Glamorganshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Breconshire—has been accepted ty 
Mr. T. Davies, of 13, South Luton-place, Cardiff, 
and that he will at once commence collecting the 
subscriptions which are in arrear; and e for 
some conferences and meetings which are about to 
beheld. We bespeak for our new agent the best 
help our friends can give him. An * for the 
Eastern part of North Wales has yet to be ap- 
pointed. —Jbid. 


CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of this commi Carr’s- 
lane Vestry, Birmi 
— ——é— 

Letters conveying the thanks of the 
have been forward 
for their efforts to 
tion before Parliament. 
been received from Mr. Dixon is 

47 Broad-stree Birmi Se 20, 1 . 
Dear Sirs,—I have X satisfaction 
our letter of the 18th instant, oonveying to me the 


committee 
to Mr. Miall and Mr. Dixon, 
bring the Endowed Schools ques- 


The following reply has 


cordial thanks of the Central Nonconformist Committee 
for my efforts to secure a manifestation of opinion in 
Parliament against the clauses introduced into most of 
the new schemes for the government of endowed schools, 
providing that clergymen shall be ex-officio members of 


o govern 
gratification to me to receive 
of my constituents and fellow-townsmen on 
my tary and the pleasure is enhanced 
in the present instance by the courteous and earnest 
manner in which you have conveyed to me your and the 


the appro 
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committee’s appreciation of my conduct.—I am, dear 
Sirs, yours faithfully, GEORGE Dixox. 

Messrs. R. W. Dale, M. A., and Hy. W. Crosskey. 

Letters have also been forwarded to the members 
of the Portsmouth, Southampton, and Walsall 
School Boards, who resisted the pressure of the 

Education Department to induce them to change 

their decision with t to the payment of fees. 
In several replies which have been received, the 
writers state that the consciousness that their con- 
duct is being watched by others at a distance inte- 
rested in the principles at issue, will strengthen 
them in the future discharge of their duties. As 
zince the committee last met the Wednesbury 
Board have been subjected to, and resisted, similar 
ressure from the department, letters have been 
orwarded to the members of that board also. 

The following letter has been received from Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply to a letter addressed to him by 
the officers, inquiring if the recent policy of the 
Education Department with r t to the payment 
of fees was in harmony with the intentions of the 
Government :— 

10, Downing-street, Whitehall, 
25th September, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Gladstone desires me to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of September 9th, and 
to inform you that he has not failed to transmit your 
communication to Mr. Forster, whose receipt thereof 
he has just learned.—I have the honour to remain, 
your obedient servant, 

W. B. Gurpon. 


The Hono Secretaries of the Central 
Nonconformist Committee. 
Mr. Gladstone refers to Mr. Forster. Mr. For- 
ster has since then spoken at Manchester ; and it is 
now beyond question that the policy of the depart- 
ment is the policy of the Government. 

Mr. . and the secretary attended a meet- 
ing of the Executive of the Manchester Committee 
on Sept. 28, to discuss the question of the Noncon- 
formist Conference. It was decided to hold it on 
December 12th, 13th, and 14. The terms in which 
the conferenee should be summoned, and the sub- 
jects to be discussed, were also agreed upon. The 
. for the conference, so far as they are 
completed, are as follows :— 


Tuesday Evening.— Meeting in Free Trade Hall. 

Wednesday Morning, 10.30 a.m.—Chairman’s address; 
Universities, Professor A. S. Wilkins; Endowed Schools, 
Professor Sheldon Amos. 

Wednesday Evening, 6.30 p.m.—Grants in Aid, Rev. 
C. Williams (Accrington); Payment of Fees, Rev. H. 
W. Croskey. 

Thursday Morning, 10.30 a. m.— Political Relations of 
Nonconformists to the Liberal Party, Political Organi- 
sation of Nonconformists, Mr. Jos. Chamberlain. 

noe § Evening.— Resolutions on Burials Bill, Mar- 
riages, Mr. Miall’s Motion. 


It is proposed by the Manchester Committee that 
the conference shall be presided over by chairmen 
selected by the committees of Liverpool, — 


and 

Sinoe the last meeting the investigation of the 
schemes pro by the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners has 


vigorously — As soon as it 
is completed an analysis of the facts will be pub- 
lished. The principles upon which the schemes are 
framed and the details of the schemes appear to 
reveal a settled on the part of the mis- 
sioners to promote the special interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. The clerical influence imported 
into the governing bodies is excessive. In thirty- 
six out of forty schemes the vicar is appointed an 
ex-officio governor ; there are also many clergymen 
among the ‘‘ co-optative ” governors. o co-opta- 
tive governors named in the various schemes more- 
Se any seg eno Church and re ag rvative. 

early every me some special provision 
rev wy a strong 8 bias. — 1— 
are to report i opposition is bei 
e 5 — W olverhampton, 
Walsall, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Felstead, Brent- 
wood, Chelmsford, Martock, Gillingham, Colchester, 
and other towns. Re tatives have also been 
appointed from many places to join the tation 
to the commissioners which the Central Noncon- 
formist Committee 288 to organise. 

As it was stated in the Daily Post, on the autho- 
rity of a correspondent connected with the Endowed 
Schools Commission, that the clerical ez-offcios 
would all be withdrawn, a legal opinion having 
been pronounced against them, the following letter 
was addressed to Mr. H. J. Koby, the secretary of 
the Commissioners :— | 


23, 1871 
Sir,—The enclosed h appeared in the Dai! 
Post of Monday, Sept. 18th. It professed to be authori- 


tative. May I, on of the committee, venture to 
ask (1) whether the Commissioners 1 and 
f y declared their intention to draw the 
clause = ex-officio clerical governors 
schemes which have not 1 the sanction 
of Parliament, and (2) whether clauses which are 
alleged to be in contravention of the Act will remain in 
those schemes which have already passed.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, R. W. DaLx. 

H. J. Roby, Esq. 

The following reply has been received :— 
Endowed Schools Commission, 2, Victoria-street, S. W., 
25th September, 1871. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, with an inclosure, of the 23rd instant, and to in- 
form you that the matter will receive attention when 
the commissioners resume their for business, 


r 


Secretary. 


| . Rosy, 
R. W. Dale, A., 86, New - street, 


Baa. M.A., 


years 
in] Menelek, of Schoa 


During the last month a powerful committee has | 
been formed at Devonport and at Merthyr, where 


the Nonconformists were completely demoralised | 


at the school board election, and a complete reor- 


isation of the is taking place, which has 
n 1 stim by the determination of the 
school board to pay fees. 


Arrangements have been made for the following 
lectures in the Town-hall :—On Friday, November 
24th, The Politics of Nonconformity,” by Mr. 
Dale; on Tuesday, December 19th, ‘‘ Church 
Property—whose is it?” by the Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller, of Huddersfield. 

A meeting will be held in St. ’s Hall, 


Bradford, on the 28th of November, to discuss the | 


various aspects of the education question. The hon. 
secretaries will attend as a deputation. 

It was resolved that Mr. W. Middlemore should 
be appointed chairman of the Manchester Confer- 
ence on behalf of this committee. 

The following gentlemen were selected as a depu- 
tation to the conference .—The Chairman, Secre- 
taries, Mr. George Dawson, Mr. J. S. Wright, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Follett Osler, Mr. 
estas So pe: Mr. J. A. Partridge, Mr. T. J. 
Moore, Mr. J. A. Cooper, the Rev. John Bond, Mr. 
Henry Payton, Mr. Charles Vince, Mr. Councillor 
Collings, Mr. Councillor Baker, Mr. Alderman 
Holland, and Mr. Councillor R. C. Barrow. 7 

It was also resolved that a letter should be sent 
to every Nonconformist minister in the town, re- 
questing that delegates should be appointed from 
each co tion. 

It was resolved that the annual meeting of the 
— should be postponed until after the con- 

erence. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATES AND 
EDUCATION. 


The pastoral of the Roman Catholic archbisho 
and bishops was publicly read on Sunday in the 
Cathedral, Marlborough-street, in presence of Car- 
dinal Cullen. 
education question, upon which the prelates deemed 
it their duty to advise and instruct the people. 
The Catholic people were deeply involved in the 
question of the education of their children; and 
while the greatest efforts were being made every- 
where throughout Christendom to banish religion 
from the school, it was incumbent on them to use 
renewed vigour and to listen with more than usual 
attention to what the prelates said. The urgency 
of the question was manifest. The English states- 
man who held the reins of Government at present 
had eo, admitted that their branch of the 
State in Ireland was in an unsatisfac condition, 
and had expressed his desire to deal with the mat- 
ter. The opponents of the Church were endeavour- 
ing to force on them a system of education to which 
they objected. It would be the duty of every one 
to assert his constitutional right. The j 


had been rote me we by Pius IX. in | Conf 


ea ears 1847 and 1848 as unsuitable for the 
people of this country. Unfortunately in all the 
attempts that had been made to settle this question 
in the interests of those concerned the wishes 
of the guardians of the faith were not listened to or 
observed. The pastoral added that parents should 
examine well into this matter, for they would have 
to answer with their souls for the education of their 
children. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Xcho writes :— 
‘‘Rumour has it that certain powerful Irish peers 
and members of Parliament have acted the go. 
betweens, and on the part of the Premier have to 
* 1 * * „ — . — 
in t foroe were 0 ially 
on the political 22 in case of refusal, he 
could not say with truth that the clergy and the 

e of Ireland were in earnest on the matter, 
and so would not be able to get his colleagues, 
much less the gay Ao his party, on to the side of 
the Irish prelates. Now it is said that he has a 
majority in the Cabinet on the question, and that 
the recalcitrants are, the Duke of Argyll, the Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stans- 
feld. I believe, from all I hear, that such im 
sion is well grounded, and that if the Irish Educa- 
tion Bill is postponed for another year, the bish 
will, one and all, declare th ves Home 6 
men. 5 


A NEW FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


We have been favoured with the following in- 
teresting extract from a letter dated Oct. 15, 
written by the Rev. T. Waldmerir, of the British 
Syrian schools at Beirut (Beyrout), to Stafford 
Allen, Esq., of Stoke Newington :— 

2 ago, it happened that the King 

(Southern inia), wrote a 
letter to Saalmuller and to m in which he 
said that he would be exceedingly glad if we would 
come to him to Schoa to take the direction of the 
arithmetical work there, for which he would give 
us great reward. 

In oe ty told the King that I was not inclined 
to have to do anything in worldly work, as my onl 
business is to proclaim the Gospel of Christ. But 
proposed tothe King, in the meantime, thatif, with his 

ission a Protestant mission the heathen 
allas were allowed to enter his domi Ishould 
feel inclined to come to him with some Chris- 
tn ene woe Wee wes ee was eae 
ae ospel of Jesus Christ among the Gallas 
ibes of his dominion. 


‘* Towards the end of 


an answer from the King of Schoa, of which I give 


The pastoral treated solely of the | 


you a literal translation, as it was written in 
Amharic :— 

In the name of Jesus Christ of Nasareth, the 1 
of Lord of lords, the true light which 
never be extinguished, the only who lives for ever 
and ever, to Him bel h honour and glory and 

wer for ever, amen. is letter is sent from the 

ing Menelek, of Eth to Mr. Waldmerir. How 


are you! I am, thank a ee 
my kingdom prosper, through the mercy I re- 
ceived your letter, w caused me NN pleasure. I 
will hear and t the Gospel of 


and 


tribes, and th d is tha Fase —— 
o secon t when come 
r = ay goon ee 
me. Now, come quickly. ve you 
reach the Gospel among the jheathen, 

enlightened ; and bring those men and — bis bee 
struments for the work. 1 have sent you for your 
journey 1,000 dols. ; receive it from Messrs. Bender 
and Mayer, in Adua orin Tigree. Please send me word 
when and where you will come, that I may receive you. 
I send you two copies of this letter, one by Tatschurra, 
and the other by Adua and Massau, When you come, 
come 7 the coast of Tatschurra. I have prepared the 
road: do not be afraid. 

Written in Schoa, in the city Bonisari, May 15, 1871. 

„The kingdom of Schoa is an independent Chris- 
tian kingdom from Abyssinia ; it is surrounded by 
r or . 8 
people have to that large and in- 
teresting mission - field, ¢ the missionaries could 
not get ion to enter and to establish a mission 
there. t now there is an opening there, and 
‘Ethiopia begins to stretch out its hand towards 
the Lord.’ ere is now an open door to many 
millions of Gallas, who have never heard the blessed 
Gospel. Let us, therefore, pray that the Lord ma 
raise up many Christian friends for this mission. It 
is not yet known what society will take it up. The 
Lord will provide: let us trust in Him. I think it 
r few lines can be published in 
England, so that the Holy Spirit may move some 
hearts for the poor Gallas. ore I go to Schoa I 
hope to see you in England.” 


WESLEYANS AND THE CuuRcH.—A Church Con- 
ference for the diocese of Ely was held at Bedford 
on Thursday, when the bi of the diocese ex- 

a desire that some means could be found 

or the Wesle: to return tothe Church. The 
uired, sed the Ware : d gai — 

w y hav- 

> th ability of the Chureh 


e 
any of its members 
but the Church had 


last I received | they 
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force it.” In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Taylor 
read a paper as to the best means of ensuring the 
co-operation of the working classes. Canons Auriol 
and Bardsley, Mr. Squires, and the Rev. C. H. 
Davis joined in the di ion. . In the evening the 
Rev. C. D. Marston preached in a temporary parish 
church toa a of more than 12,000 people. 
On Thursday Prebendary Kemble opened a discus- 
sion as to how far it was right to co-operate with 
Rationalists and Ritualists. Dr. Boultbee read a 
paper on the alleged falsification of history by 
the Ritualists, 4 attacking Dr. Littledale— 
styled by Dr. Walker a poor plagiarist.” The 
practical conclusion seemed to be that the young 
should be well grounded in the history of the Re- 
formation. The importance of union and organisa- 
tion among ev ical men was the subject of the 
last session, the Rev. Edward Garbett reading the 
first — The Bishop of Sydney took in the 
_ ings. The Record thus concludes its ac- 
count: 

On the review of the whole conference, we cannot but 
thank God for its successful issue. They reckon with- 
out their host who say that Evangelicalism is effete, 
dying, or dead. No! far otherwise, as Mr. Garbett 

roved : it has truth, numbers, talent, zeal, and life on 
ts side ; it wants but one thing to make it invincible, 
and that one thing is organised union. The Cheltenham 
Conference will have largely contributed to that end. 


Beligious und Denominations! Retvs, 


The Rev. William Clarkson, B. A., of Market 
Harborough, has tendered his resignation of his pre- 
sent having received and accepted an invita- 
tion to the pastorate of the Independent Church at 


wa igs 
ward Walker, of New College, London, 


Mr. 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the pasto- 
rate of the Independant Church at Andover, Hants, 
and will commence his pastoral duties on Sunday, 
November 12th. | 
The Rev. F. W. Brown, of Oldland Common, has 
rescinded his acceptance of the pastorate of Wells 
Nr Church; having, since his acceptance 
of the same, been required to sign a trust-deed con- 
taining doctrinal clauses to which he could not 
conscientiously subscribe. 8 

Sursiton.—The Congregationalists of this place 
have celebrated the fourth anniversary of the open- 
ing of their new church by commencing an effort 
to extinguish the debt incurred in its erection. At 
a meeting held last Thursday, after addresses had 
been delivered by the Rev. W. Jones, the new 
minister, Mesars. G. F. Dickinson, Carvell Williams, 
Bidgood, Wales, and Killick, promises to the amount 
of about 1,000/. were handed in, and the belief 
was expressed, that, with some help from without, 
the remaining 550/. might be shortly cleared off, 
and the congregation be thereby enabled to engage 
in new work for the good of the neighbourhood and 
the county. 

BockinG, Essxx.— The Independent church at 
Bocking, of which the late venerable Thomas Crai 
was the pastor for sixty-two years, expended 1,200/. 
in new schoolrooms upon the occasion of his jubilee 
01 1852, and have since then devoted 1,650/. to the 
renovation of their sanctuary. apart from 250/. paid 
for an organ. The reo services were held on 
Tuesday week. The Rev. J. C. Harrison preached 
{ithe morning. In the afternoon there was a dinner 
in the schoo at which the ers praised 
the alterations highly. Of the whole cost, as stated 
above, only 480/. now remains to be paid, and this 
sum is, as Mr. William Brown, one of the deacons, 
told the „ el 
months. The Rev. Baldwin Brown preached in the 
evening. The Rev. A. Goodrich is now the pastor 
of this place of worship. | 

LiverPoot.—On Friday week, the new Toxteth 
Tabernacle in the Park-road was opened. The 
building, which is in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, is seventy-nine feet 1 sixty-six feet broad, 
and thirty-seven feet high to the centre of the roof, 
fitted with galleries, and arranged to te 

e. The tabernacle, with the land, 


these labours Mr. Lock is assisted by an 
energetic band of co-workers, who, like himself, 
work without fee or reward. During the course of 
the proceedings on Friday evening, when the Rev. 
O. M. Birrell preached the r sermon, 
Mr. Lockhart made a statement of the present 
financial position of the church. 

CONGREGATIONAL MENMORLIAL HALI.— A meetin 
of subscribers to the Memorial Hall Fund was he 
at Swansea, to receive a report from the committee, 
examine plans and drawings which had been sent 
down for exhibition during the meetings of the 

ional Union, and take whut steps might 
be necessary to carry the scheme into effect. 
Edward Grimwade, Esq., of Ipswich, was called to 
the chair, The secretary, Rev. J. H. Wilson, read 


Farringdon- street, which had met with 


to the expenditure, 3927. 198. 3d. 


a report from the committee to the effect that after 
many difficulties a site had been obtained = 
ne 
approval; that the architect had pre plans 
which had been carefully considered by the com- 
mittee and a ved; but that it was felt to be 
desirable, before finally deciding on them, to send 
them to Swansea during the meetings of the Con- 
* Union there, that they might be seen 
and examined by the subscribers and friends before 
proceeding to carry them out. The financial state- 
ment showed that after paying for the freehold site 
and making allowance for the deficiency which 
would arise from the delay which had occurred in 
collecting 
but not paid, the committee could reckon on from 
25,000“. to 27,000. towards the expense of the new 
hall and offices. Mr. Tarring, the architect, hav- 
ing explained the drawings, a free conversation took 
ace, and the Rev. Dr. Morton Brown moved, and 

e Rev. W. Cuthbertson, of Bishop Stortford, 
seconded, the following resolution, which was 
carried unanimously:— That this meeting ap- 
proves of the report now read, and of the purchase 
of the freehold 12 of land in Farringdon- street 
for 28, 000“.; and requests the committee to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the hall and other build- 
ings at as early a date as ible; and it also 
requests the treasurer, Mr. John Remington Mills, 
in whose name the purchase has been made, to 
convey the property to such trustees and upon such 
trusts as the committee shall direct. nglish In- 
dependent. | 

ATTERSEA NEW CHATRI.— At the close of a very 

interesting service held in this place of worship on 
Sunday evening, 22nd inst., the minister communi- 
cated to the congregation their united efforts on 
behalf of the building fund, and chiefly since they 
had occupied their new chapel. The accounts had 
been made up to September 30, and were as follows: 
—By collecting s, 39/. 6s. 6d. ; by special col- 
lections after opening services, 122. 13s.; by 
weekly offerings in boxes at the door, 146/. 8s. 9d.; 
tobe ones 212/. Is. 6d.—total, 520“. 198. 9d. 

ere had been during the nine months they had 
worshipped in their new house, other collections 
also, for other objects, missions, schools, and sacra- 
mental gatherings, amounting to 61“. 12s. 2d. This 
was over and above 1,161/. 9s. 6d. donations, and 
sale of old chapel. The day-school accounts for the 
year had been made up to the same date, and he 
was happy to say, that the income of both the 
schools been within a very few pounds equal 
The Rev. J. M. 
Soule begged, however, to remind the congregation 
that there was yet an indebtedness of over. 3,000/. 
to be met. He hoped, if his life and health were 
2 to be able, by means of pew-rents, to clear 
off one-third of this sum, and he had no doubt the 
remaining two-thirds would be raised by the time 
he had paid his share. The whole congregation 
rose and most heartily sang, Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow, &c.,” and were dismissed 
with the benediction. 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —As a vice-president of the Land Tenure 
Reform Association, I shall be greatly obliged to you 
to publish the following letter I have received from 
Mr. Stuart Mill. If an estate was bought with public 
money, and a strict account kept of profit and loss, it 
would settle the question as to nationalising the land, 

Yours, &c., 
CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Atheneum, Oct. 25, 1870. 


a Avignon, Oct. 17, 1871. 

Dear Sir, —I am much obliged to you for sending 
me your letters on Land, published in the Woncon- 
formist. All that you say in them deserves to be well 
weighed, and no doubt will find its proper place in the 
progress of discussion. It would be contrary to the 
programme of the Land Tenure Reform Association to 
take up the nationalisation of the land. I should be as 
much opposed to its doing so as you are, even if I were 
ersonally in favour of nationalisation, which I am not, 
or the very reason you give, because I do not believe 
it would be successful as a measure of finance. J should 
very much like to see a trial of the experiment on the 
e you p „ by the laying out of 100, 000“. or a 
million of public money in the purchase of land, a 
strict account perry ben og Whatever the result might 

be, the experiment d not fail to be instructive. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
J. S. MMI. 
Christopher Nevile, Esq., Thorney, Newark. 


While Mr. Gladstone was at Greenwich on Satur- 
day a numerously signed memorial was presented to 
him, expressing regret that circumstances had led 
to the withdrawal of the — Bill, and a hope 
that no unnecessary delay would be incurred in 
vigorously presenting a measure for dealing with 
the evils arising from the liquor traffic. 

Mr. Stansfeld was present at a meeting of the 
Halifax Board of Guardians on Thursday. He held 
out a hope that amo the measures for next 
session there would be some affecting the present 
system of local administration, and for out 
a7 and trusted that such question 
might be dealt with independently of ho consi- 


subscriptions which had been promised | 


— — 


THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


This board held a public meeting on Wednesday 
in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall; Lord 
Lawrence presiding. All the spaces open to the 
public were crowded by persons anxious to hear the 
expected debates on points now attracting public 
interest. 

THE NONCONFORMIST DEPUTATION. 

The first proceeding was the reception of a depu- 
tation appointed by a meeting which had been held 
some little time ago, at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
to present a memorial against the payment of 
fees in denominational schools. The members 
of the deputation, headed by Mr. Charles 
Gilpin, M.P., consisted of Messrs. James Spicer, 
Jas. Heywood, Henry Wright, H. R. Elling- 
ton, A. Preston, P. W. Clayden, Jno. Bennett, 
and T. C. Turberville ; Rev. Dr. Raleigh, Rev. Dr. 
Brock, Rev. Dr. Edmond, and the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers. It was introduced by the Rev. J Allan- 
son Picton, and Mr. William Green, members of the 
board. The memorial, which was published in 
extenso in our columns three weeks ago, and had 
been circulated among the members of the board, 
was taken as read. 

Mr. Gwrix, M. P., said he appeared there as a 
ratepayer, as a constituent of at least six members 
of the board, and also as chairman of the meeting in 
Cannon-street, which was one of the most enthu- 
siastic meetings he had ever attended, and in which 
very strong feelings were expressed in favour of the 
object of the memorial. He knew that.the subject 
was one of widely extended interest, and he had to 
ask on behalf of that meeting and of the thousands 
whom it represented, that the board would in its 
wisdom see fit not to adopt, and not to act upon, 
the undoubtedly permissive clause of the Education 
Act of last year. He would respectfully urge the 
board not to act upon that clause in such a manner 
as tointroduce, instead of cordial co-operation in the 
work of education, difference of feeling, of senti- 
ment, and of principle, which, whatever else it did, 
would create heart-burnings, and tend to prevent 
that energy and that unanimity which were essential 
to success. The gentlemen with whom he had the 
honour to be associated on that occasion were repre- 
sentative men. They were not men who came into 
the education field yesterday ; they were.men who 
laboured in the cause long before the Government 
felt it their duty to care educationally for the 
hundreds of thousands of immortal beings who were 
playing about the streets; they were not men who 
. to introduoe an element of bitterness or any 
other obstacle in the way of education; but they 
were far - seeing men, hard-working men, conscien- 
tious men, and above all, representative men; and 
they were of opinion that if the clauses to which he 
had alluded were acted upon in the manner that 
they deprecated they would do an incalculable 
amount of injury. It might be supposed that he 
ov the importance of that question; but 
since he took the chair at the meeting he had 
visited many counties, and he believed there was no 
considerable town in the country where a strong 
feeling did not exist. He earnestly hoped that in 
carrying on the work to which it had devoted iteelf 
so generously and so ably, the board would avoid 
4 which lay in its path, and 
“which would very materially interfere with its use- 
fulness. In conclusion, the hon. gentleman said the 
deputation were p to answer any question 
that might be put to them, and that he hoped serious 
consideration would be given to the views expressed 
in the memorial. 

The CHAIRMAN assured the deputation that the 
words of the memorial and the arguments of the 
speaker would be taken into full consideration. He 


‘reminded the deputation that the subject had been 


before the board ; but had been delayed until now 
that the members might have time for full delibera- 
tion. Whatever conclusion was now arrived at 
would only be after full and earnest consideration. 

Mr. HepwortH Drxox having inquired in what 
sense Mr. Gilpin meant to say that the deputation 
had arepresentative character, Mr. GILPIN replied 
that what he meant was that those who took part 
in the proceedings were either ministers of churches _ 
or men of 2. connections, such as his 
friend behind him (Mr. Spicer) and possessing large 
personal influence in the City. : 

The deputation then withdrew. 

| WORKING MEN’S MEMORIAL. 

Mr. Lucrart and Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE in- 
troduced a deputation of working men, headed by 
Mr. Cremer, with a similar memorial to the 
ceding one, and signed by 8,000 
document, not having been printed, was read, and 
included the following six reasons against the pay- 
ments objected to :— 

1. Because it is a form of concurrent endowment, a 


rinciple which the nation has very recently emphati- 
sally condemned. 2. Because the Legislature has 
already provided for the payment of 


7 


voluntary effort. 3. Because it would 
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working, giving great advantages to two or three sects 
which the others could not obtain if they could, and 
would not if they could. 4. Because it would tend to 
and embitter the strife of religious parties, 

and would. fill the minds of many of your constituents 
with a lasting sense of injury. 5. use it would 
bring into the great work of education an element of 
perpetual discord, so that the cost of education, which 
otherwise would have been paid willingly, will be paid 
reluctantly and grudgingly. 6. Becuuse as trustees of 
public funds, you wonld grant money to institutions 
over which you have no control. For these reasons 
(said the memorial in conclusion) we respectfully but 
earnestly request that you will furnish facilities for ob- 
taining free education by the other means provided in 
the Act, viz., by the remission of school fees in certain 
cases in the schools under the control of the board, and 
by the erection of such free schools as may be deemed 
ne ; and that you will determine under no cir- 
cumstances to pay school fees in denominational schools. 
Mr. CREMER said that deputation emanated from 
the London Working Men’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Education League, a body which was formed 
about eighteen months ago, and which had held the 
largest demonstration of the working classes on the 
question of national education that had ever been 
seen in the United Kingdom ; he alluded to the 
meeting at Exeter Hall, which was presided over 
by Mr. Spurgeon, and was addressed exclusively by 
working men. That meeting gave them a right to 
speak in the name of the working classes. The 
opinion of the working classes was then and there 
expressed in favour of free, unsectarian, and com- 
ry education. As there appeared now to be a 
tendency on the of the representatives of the 
people to depart in some degree frem the unsectarian 
platform, it had been thought desirable that there 
should be another expression of opinion on behalf 
of the working classes on that question, and that 
was contained in the memorial which then lay on 
the table, and which he believed reflected the 
feeling of the working classes generally. The 
question of unsectarian education was the great 
bone of contention which had so long retarded the 
progress of national education in this country, and 
it was because they feared an unfortunate element 
might be introduced into the new system, and de- 
prive the people of that education which they had 
so long desired, and were so well entitled to, that 


the deputation that day appeared before the board. 
The CHAIRMAN ass the deputation that the 
memorial would be duly consid by the members 


of the board, who all felt that the subject was one 
of very grave importance to the population of this 
eouptry. 

Mr. LAroxx wished to ask Mr. Cremer what he 
meant by ‘‘ free education,” whether he meant that 
there should be a total remission of fees, and that 
children should be educated at the expense of the 
State. Professor HuxLxx objected to the question 
as not being 1 to the object of the memorial, 
which was that the board should not consent to 
pay fees in denominational schools, Dr. Barry 
observed that the memorial ought, then, to have 
been contined to that point. Mr. CREMER said the 
committee whom the deputation represented be- 
lieved that it would be very pernicious to compel 
one portion of the community to pay school fees, 
and to remit fees in favour of another portion. 
They objected to that on the ground that it would 
tend to create social distinctions at an early period 
of life, and cause the children 2 who paid 
to point the finger of scorn at the chi of parents 
who did not It was because they deprecated 
such distinctions that they wished to see education 

ectly free. In reply to a question from the Rev. 

r. Waugh, Mr. CREMER said he believed the great 
majority of the working classes would prefer the 

nestion of compulsion being allowed to stand over 
patil that of the payment of fees in denominational 
echaols had been decided. But there was a division 
of opinion among them on that point. In reply to 


a question from Mr. Kiell, Mr. Cremzr said it ry 


appeared to him that where a district was adequately 
provided with school accommodation there was no 
necessity for resorting to rates, 

The deputation then withdrew. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 

On a second of the Works Committee’s re- 
port, recommending that certain schools should be 
taken over for a year, being proposed for adoption, 
the Rev. Dr. Barry made a vigorous protest against 
 eptablishing the principle of taking free schools 

without the subject being clearly debated by the 
board, He pointed out that the board might be 
committed to the adoption of the free school prin- 
ciple by taking over some of those schools in which 
aur etna os k b Sir Th Tilson, 

e question was en to ir Thomas Ti 
Lord Sandon, M. P., Mr. Tabrüm, and other mem- 
bers, and the subject was dropped on Mr. Rxxp, 


M. P., giving a pl on the of the Works Com- 
mittee that pare sh not be committed to 
1 * principle. 

e report was adopted. 
THE BYE-LAWS.—COMPULSION AND DENOMINATIONAL 


SCHOOLS. 

Attention was then turned to the long-delayed 
subject of the bye-laws and regulations of the board, 
biought forward in June last, and left over from 
that time until this day. As it was generally felt 
that the debate upon the points to be discussed 
would be long, the subject of the time to be taken 
was first considered, and some of the members were 
for n long hours. It was, however, at 

agreed that the board should rise at six 
0 and sit every day at the ordinary time from 
three until six. 

The Rev, Jonx Ropers, chairman of the com- 


mittee appointed to frame the proposed bye- 
laws and tions of the we then intro- 
duced the subject by moving that each bye-law be 
taken seriatim. He reminded the board that the 
bye-laws, when once made, approved by the Educa- 
tion Department, and signed by the Queen in 
Council, would be unalterable, and would, there- 
= have to be 9 oo 5 

e regulations were in the the board, an 
could be altered. 

Mr. Lucrart seconded the motion. 

Mr. S. Mortey, M. P., moved the amendment of 
which he gave notice at the last meeting, that bye- 
law No. 8 (that having relation to the payment of 
fees in denominational schools) be taken He 
maintained that the views of members re 
some of the bye-laws which came before No. 
would be materially affected by the decision arrived 
at in this case, and therefore it should come first. 

Professor HuxLEy seconded the motion, and said 


he could not consent to pass No. 2 bye-law (that 
ae relation to the exercise of com ry power) 
until he had seen what was done with No. 8, fer he 


would not be a party to allowing the state to sweep 
the children into denominational schools. 

Mr. TaBRUM supported Mr. Morley’s amendment, 
while the Rev. Dr. Riad held that No. 2 should be 
taken first. 

Mr. LucRarr maintained that the bye-laws should 
be discussed in the order in which they stood, and 
the very reasons advanced for No. 8 being taken 
first were the reasons why the order in which they 
stood should not be or: gg from, for it was evident 
that in accordance with the adoption or non-adoption 
of some other principle would some members agree 
to or oppose compulsory education. There had 
been a struggle for fifty 72 to obtain education, 
and he, being desirous of seeing the lower strata 
of his class educated—an end which he was well 
assured could not be gained without compulsion— 
would not have that principle hazarded by No. 8 
being taken first. 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. J. A. 
Picron and the Rev. Canon CROMWELL. 

Dr. ANGus reminded the board that by a special 
resolution it had already adopted the principle of 
compulsion, and that it only now rested with it 
to make the limitations and regulations under which 
the principle should be carried out. 

A division was then taken on the amendment, 
which was rejected, there being for it twenty-four 
and against it twenty-five. 

The first bye-law was then proposed. This has 
four clauses, and is wholly explanatory of terms. 
There was some demur to the cry of Agreed,” and 
and it was then put, clause by clause, without oppo- 
sition. 

x The Rev. J. Ropgrers (Finsbury) then moved 

o. 2:— 

than fi 
te es ee 
child to attend school, unless there be some excuse 
ce 


This, he said, involved the great principle of the 
bye-laws, viz., the principle of compulsion. 
Although the board was committed to compulsion, 
he thought there was a tendency in the minds of 
some members to back out of the E He 
was as strongly as any man could be in favour of 
compulsion, but he did not like it, nor the circum- 
stances which rendéred it necessary. But unfortu- 
nately there were such circumstances, and compul- 
sion was therefore absolutely essential, and whatever 

ight be the decision of the board on bye-law No. 
8, it should be adopted at once. The school board 
in Stockport received in July their bye-laws from 
the Government, and up to this time they had issued 
407 notices on parents who were neglecting the edu- 
cation of their children. The result was that in 
February last the average attendance in the Stock- 
rt schools was 3,980, while under the tion 
of the bye-law it had risen to 5,000, while the num- 
ber * 4 had risen to 5,570 to 7,675. In 


addition to this strong t in favour of a 
compulsory bye-law, he might mention some facts 
concerning Finsbury. In t rr were 
81,000 children of school age of all 


and of 
that number 13,656 children bel to the class 
with which the board had nothing do, bein able 


to 1 over ninepence a week. 
children that the board- wished to see’ going to 
school, and of that number 46,640 were already 
said to be going to school, leaving a balance of 
Leere 
e for 6, who were 
young, and 1,900 sick or disabled. It came, there- 
ore, to this—that there were 13,000 children run- 
ning about Finsbury, not going to school, of the age 
to go to school, without any legitimate excuse 
for not going. The actual attendance in Finsbury, 
however, was 33,000; so that there were 26, 
children to be looked after. Multiply this total by 
ten, and the board would have some idea of the 
work to be done in the entire metropolis. It was 
a significant fact that, after all the efforts of the 
board, there were 26,000 children wandering about 
Finsbury who would not be educated u the 
board had the power to compel them. He, there- 
fore, urged the board to pass the resolution without 
any alteration. 
Mr. Lucrart (Finsbury) seconded the motion. 


The Rev. J. A. Picton (Hackney) noved that the 
word five be struck out, in order to substitute the 
word seven. He was anxious that the compul- 
sory law should be a binding law, but, if it were 
made a bear which nobody would care about, 
as soon as was discovered 


fulness of the law would be impaired. If it was to 


be a practical law it must be an equal law and must 
refer to all classes of society. . Rod 
mentioned 13,656 children in Finsbury wi 
the board, he said, had nothing to do. 


whom 
He de- 


| murred to this, because, although the board had 


nothing to do with paying for the education of those 
children, it would still be their duty, under a com- 
pulsory law, to see that they were attending school, 
and the law in this respect would apply to the 
upper as well of the lower classes. He would main- 
tain that that there was a large number of peo 
by no means convinced that children ought to be 
taught anything at five years of when their 
constitutions were by no means ed ; it would, 
therefore, be dangerous to go against the feeling of 
a large number of people in this and, if ex- 
ceptions were allowed, they would be so numerous 
that the law would be of no effect. .In Hackney he 
knew as a fact that the statistics showed that there 
was a considerable number of excuses given with 
reference to children of five years of age being too 
young to go to school. Could they allow excuses in 
zuch cases as those? If so, the law would break 
down at once. He argued, therefore, that it would 
better to alter the ago to seven. 

Sir Tomas TILSsoF (Lambeth) seconded the 
amendment. 

Professor HUXLEY e said that if proper 
infant schools were provided, they might be certain 
that they would be nged in all cases where it was 
deemed proper that chi should enter them, as 
nothing was more opposed to the spirit of the Act 
than that they should use compulsion where induce- 
ment would do. That was a reason for not 
enforcing compulsion where a could be 
certain of doing without it as much as could be 


with it. 

The Rev. Dr. Rica (Westminster) was glad 
to find that some who had been in favour 
of direct compulsion were now in favour of 
adopting an indirect method of compulsion 
in that way; but he did not suppose that 
the board would at all adopt the view that had 
been so advocated, because they were already com- 
mitted to the principle of direct and universal com- 
2 and it was upon that understanding that 

e had himself helped the committee, so far as he 
could, to frame the mode of application which they 
had now inserted in the bye-laws, and he was afraid 
it was too late to go back. (No, no.) If they were 
to have direct compulsion, there was no argument 


uite 
one 


against applying it between the ages of five and 


seven, and if it was thought injurious to the consti- 
tution of some of the children, or if there was pro- 
vision made at their own homes, those would be 
reasonable excuses for non-attendance, 

The discussion was continued by Canon Crom- 
WELL, who was in favour of the limits of six and 
twelve years of age; by Lord Sanpon, Mr. 
Lockarr, who argued that 


Mr. Buxton (Tower Hamlets) reminded 
board that it was proved from the educa- 
tional statistics that almost the whole of the 
children between five and seven were at 
school, and in the column which was devoted 
to excuses it was often found that the chil- 
dren between three and four were excused as too 
young, but hardly ever above the of four was 
that excuse given. A deal of evidence was 
given before the committee, the opinion of the wit- 
nesses being that the two years one 


F 


of five and seven were the most im 


proposing that the limits be six 
and twelve yaa rejected by 31 to 14. 

The Rev. B Waven (Greenwich) then moved, 
as an amendment, that the following words be in- 
serted at the end of the bye-law :- 


. ey, of 
2,932 for which had no provision. (Canon 
MLR: No, no.) He was prepared with the sta- 
tistics to prove it. 


Mr. W. Green (Hackney) seconded Mr. Waugh’s 
amendment. nn 
to be done on law 2 till bye-law 8 been de- 
cided ; but he felt also that i 
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here came up the question of the 8th bye-law. It 
seemed to him that to pass No. 2 without some 
rider would commit them to the payment of fees 
also in denominational schools. (No, no.) He had 


looked at this matter very carefully, and that was 
his opinion. He with Mr. Lucraft in his 


desire to see the children of the poor educated, and 
to use the requisite compulsion, but he thought 
some such proviso as had been suggested was ne- 
. If they carried this bye-law as it stood, 
would not the denominational schools have the right 
to come forward and demand that the children 
should be compelled to fill the vacancies in their 
schools? At any rate that was his impression, and 
on that ground chiefly he yy the amendment. 
Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P. (Westminster), said that 
was a new bye-law altogether. He appealed to Mr. 
3 not to push his amendment, as the board would 
bestultifying itself. The board first of all would 
to compulsion, and then impose a condition which 
was impossible of fulfilment. It was inconceivable 
that with the population of London growing at the 
rate of 40,000 a year, the Education Department 
could at any one moment undertake to say that 
there was a sufficient amount of accommodation in 
the public elementary schools of the metropolis. It 
was better to withdraw compulsion altogether, than 
endeavour to deal with it by a side-wind. 

Miss Davies (Greenwich) hoped the board would 
not consent to such a sweeping —— as Mr. Waugh 
had suggested. When thebye-laws were passed, then 
the board would consider the machinery ; and when 
they had considered the S ey would be 
able to begin to put it in force. hat she desired 
to see was a sufiicient supp of a great variety of 
schools, so that there should be no risk of sweeping 
the children into the schools of any one denomina- 
tion. She thought it-would be in the power of the 
board to say it would enforce the bye-laws in cer- 
tain selected districts where a sufficient. supply of 
schools afforded a choice. What she wanted to 

test against was the opinion that they could not 
a to enforce till they could enforce over all the 
vast districts of London. She thought it would be 
advisable to try it in selected districts, and see 
how it worked. 

Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE (Finsbury) thought Miss 
Davies was under a misapprehension as to the Act of 
Parliament, which said that Her Majesty in Council 
should sanction the bye-laws, which should there- 
upon have the same effect as if they were part of 
the Act ; therefore it could not be 8 2282 
The question whether children ought to be driven 
into denominational schools was at the basis of this 
discussion, and ought to be treated so at once. Mr. 
Pri 's amendment went to the question of 
suitability, and not sufficiency ; and it cut away 
a great portion of Mr. Smith’s argument. 


Professor Huxtry wished to say a few words 
before the amendment was put. It did not appear 
to him that it would in any. way involve the con- 
sequences pointed out b r. Smith. He appre- 
hended that there would be practical sense in the 
way in which the words ‘‘ sufficient school accom- 
modation” were understood. He must protest 
against the assumption of some members of the 
board that they held the only true and earings views 
on this matter of compulsion. (Laughter.) It really 
did not follow because he or any other member of 
the board thought that question one of the most 
difficult practical questions that had ever been re- 
mitted to a body of men, and because they did not 
feel inclined to rush blindly, fanatically, and fool- 
ishly into measures the consequences of which they 
— not foresee, that they were acting from the 
motives which had been ascribed to them. As far 
as Mr. Lucraft had put this view before them, he 
must remind Mr. Lucraft that although he repre- 
sented many working men, he did not represent all, 
and he believed that, so far as that question was 
concerned, he (Professor H 8 a very 
much larger section. If Mr. Lucraft's experience 
had been rather wider —if he had been present 
when Mr. Cremer made such admirable hes 
during the canvass of the electors of Marylebone— 
„ es in which Mr. Cremer spoke as a man who 
had had to deal with this matter practically, havi 
had to support a A trom tem on. chaven years. a 
age—he might have held a somewhat different 
view. No man would go farther than he would 
theoretically in asserting the right of the State to 
énforce education; but rights were one thing, 
practice another ; and if, in endeavouring to enforce 
abstract rights * 1＋ roughshod over the wishes 
e, their abstract rights 
was a lesson which the 


10 : 
that at the earliest possible opportunity it should 
be regarded us crm for any tan in thi country 
not to send his child to ; but they must edu- 
cate the sense of the people before they could give 
a law any real force: otherwise it would be waste 
r. He believed their great duty was in the 
place to hold out to such inducements 
to use schools that they would by degrees, in the 
course of a eration—and he should be very 
happy if the thing were accomplished sooner—learn 
to consider ignorance and of education as 
great a crime as drunkenness or theft. It was his 
earnest desire to see that day, but it would not 
come any the more quickly for their endeavouring 
to force it on. The other day he was exceedingly 
struck in visiting one of the . of 
Spitalfields to learn how, where f y 
was no education, five or six hundred children 
chiefly through the efforts of a benevolent lady and 
others, been gathered into schools. That was far 


there | that, as a rule, one-seventh of the population might 
had, | be set aside as belongi yo Ue eee Se eee 
classes, but in London the p ion was pro 


| 


than sending an official to sweep children out of their 
homes. (Hear, hear.) By planting a school in 
such localities they would within ten or fifteen 
years, secure nine-tenths of all the children, 
and that without offering violence to any one. 
He should like to know whether the term 
reasonable excuse” included the absence of a 
school belonging to the particular sect of a parent. 
He would take the case of a large district where 
there was a provision for thousands of children of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and none for fifty or 
sixty Roman Catholic children. Did the board 
mean to insist that in spite of the vehement objec- 
tion of Roman Catholic parents to have their chil- 
dren educated in other schools but their own, the 
children should attend those schools? That was a 
ractical E and not a merely speculative one. 
f they adopted some such proviso as was adopted 
by Mr. Waugh they would 3 exactly what was 
meant; otherwise they would be driving children 
into schools without knowing whether or not there 
were such schools as parents could send their chil- 
dren to, or whether the schools were such as they 
would be justified in supporting with the money of 
the og poe | 
The Rev. Dr. Rice thought that the time when 
the bye-laws should come into operation should be 
embodied in a wer ag. resolution. For the rest 
ti fe every word that Pro- 
id. These were the views he 


Huxley had 2 those words some months ago 
as persuasively and powerfully as he had spoken 
them to-day, but now he believed it was too late. 
(No, no.] He greatly lamented that it was too 
ate. (Divide, divide.) 

Mrs, ANDERSON (Marylebone) said she alsoclaimed 
to be 1 of the working man — (laughter) 
—and she could most emphatically state that the 
working man did not wish that question of com- 
pulsion to be shelved by the question of denomi- 
national schools or any other side question. On the 
contrary, she believed that working men would feel 
greatly disappointed if the bo postponed the 
question of 114 till they had determined 
whether fees should be paid in one school or 
another. | 

Mr. FREEMAN (Chelsea) asked whether a free trans- 
lation of thespeeches of Professor Huxley and Dr. Rigg 
did not mean that the board ought to give up com- 
pulsion at once, and have recourse to the persuasive 

rocess. He did not understand that Professor 

uxley recommended compulsion at all. He rather 
said, Begin with persuasion, aud you will be suc- 
cessful, and, having been successful with | persuasion, 
compulsion will not be n at all.” That pro- 
cess would no doubt do for nine-tenths of the 

ple, but it would not do for the remainin 

1 and it was for the latter class that the boa 
would have to adopt the bye-law enforcing com- 
pulsion. 

The board then adjourned. 


Srcoxp Day. 


On Thursday the board reassembled at three 
o’clock at the Guildhall. 

Mr. C. CLARKE presented a memorial from the 
aera and congregation of Hare-court Chapel, Is- 

ington, against the payment of fees in denomina- 
tional schools. The memorial, which was signed 
by Dr. Raleigh, the pastor of the congregation, and 
the deacons, was received. 
THE ACT AND THE BYE-LAWS. 

As the board was about to enter upon the ad- 
journed discussion of the bye-laws, the CHAIRMAN 
requested the attention of the board to an opinion 
which the solicitor had prepared relative to the 
board’s power to govern particular circumstances 
by bye-laws. The opinion was read. A long dis- 
cussion, in which Professor Huxlxx took the lead, 
ensued, as to the competency of the solicitor to 
initiate of his own will such a document ; and there 
was much controversy as to whether it should be 
printed and entered on the minutes. 

Mr. Resgp, M. P., drew attention to Mr. Forster’s 
speech of the 17th February, 1870, in which the 
right hon. gentleman said the boards had the power 
either of providing schools, or assisting existi 
schools, or of doing both, but on the condition that 
if they went upon the principle of assisting cxisting 
mt: A they must assist all schools on equal terms. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Sanpon said the vice-chairman 


was referring to a speech delivered by Mr. Forster P 


on the second reading of the old bill. Dr. Anavs, 
supporting Mr. s view of the case, said Mr. 
Forster had at Bradford ted the sentiments 
— read by the hon. member for Hackney. Mr. 
NGLE read a letter written by Mr. Forster embody- 
ing the same ideas. 
ventually it was that the solicitor’s 
opinion should be simply printed for circulation 
among the members. 
THE COMPULSORY POWERS. 


The debate on Mr. Waugh’s amendment was re- 
sumed. Mr. Surr mirs (H y) objected to it. He 
instanced the case of Stockport, where there had 
been an increase of more than 26 per cent. in the 
schools under 1 as — sng ae» of . — 

ecessity of adopti e bye-law, ing that 
pre 1 at once — a as far as 

icable. ° 

The Rev. J. A. Picron said the population of 
London, according to the statistics, was 3,265,005. 
The education report endorsed Dr. Farr’s estimate 


— 


— 


the class for which the board ought educationally 
to provide. According to the report of the Educa- 
tion Department, the children between the ages of 
three and twelve years might be taken as more 
than one fifth of the entire population ; that was to 
say, 210 in 1,000. As the board, however, extended 
the age to thirteen, it might fairly be said that be- 
fore the board were in a position efficiently to 
out any Compulsory clause they ought at least to 
have accommodation for one-fifth of the population, 
At present the accommodation provided in all sorts 
of schools, including private schools, which were 
not always of the best kind, was 413,233, leaving 
an actual deficiency of 136,767 at the present mo- 
ment. The statistics furnished by the board 
showed that there were in schools of all sorts vacan- 
cies for 53,560. He arrived, therefore, at the con- 
clusion that there were 190,327 children in London 
who would come under the operation of the com. 
pulsory clause. Making such deductions as were 
thought necessary for illness, &c., the number of 
children to be forced into school was very great, 
and that number, it must be remembered, had to 
be forced into the places of 53,560. Let it be re- 
membered that one-third of the present school 
accommodation consisted of that private system 
which would be almost certain to be uni- 
formly rejected by the inspectors. The pro- 
blem than was how to force 190,000 chil 
into 53,000 places. If the board interfered at all 
they were bound to interfere for the good of all, 
but if they interfered so as to shut out the greater 
number of the children now destitute of education, 
they would excite a great deal of just opprobrium. 
Why should they not be contented for the present 
with that moral suasion, and that extension of en- 
lightenment, which ought first to be tried? Only 
one-tenth of the vacancies existed in really un- 
sectarian schools. His advice was to put compul- 
sion into operation most cautiously, for by t 
manipulation of sectarian schools which ‘seemed to 
be threatened they would only add injustice to 
impotence. 

he Rev. Prebendary THOROLD (Marylebone) re- 
minded the board that they had 1 the princi 
ple of compulsory education. Some of the members 
were changing their front. (No, no.) Certain diffi- 
culties were inducing the most able and thoughtful 
amongst them to consider whether they had not made 
a mistake, and could not retrace their steps. (No 
no.) What they had to consider was what h 
occurred since last February to make the educa 
tional interests of the poor less striking than they 
were, and whether the practical difficulties of the 
Act had in any — increased. If they were 
to postpone compulsion until all the board 
schools were y, they might postpone it 
until boards had altogether ceased to exist. As 
to the moral suasion that had been talked about, 
he had been for seventeen years a parish priest, 
for the most part in one of the poorest districts, 
of London, and the boar might depend upon it 
they would never fill their schools with the kind of 
children they wanted by what was called moral 
suasion. Parents who could be approached and per. 
suaded by moral suasion had sent their children 
already. (Cheers.) The board wanted to get the 
children out of the gutters. Moral suasion would 
mean blankets and soup, and all those little gifts 
which in plain English meant bribes. They could 
get as many children as — chose by that means ; 
but he presumed the school board would not care 
to apply its funds in that way. They fact was they 
must os some actual means of compulsion as 
soon as they could, else the Education Act would to 
a t extent become a dead letter. He for ane 
did not care a rush about the Act if they were not 
te have compulsion. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. A. M’ArtauR (Lambeth) said if the board 
passed the bye-law in its p t form many 
of the members would be p in very un- 
pleasant and difficult circumstances, and they 
would be compelled to vote contrary to their 
expressed opinions and honest convictions. No 
member of the board had expressed himself 
more strongly with regard to compulsion than 
he, and no one was more in favour of it. He 


ting | believed they would never reach the children, whem 


they were anxious to reach, without compulsion ; 
but he was in favour of it at the proper time and 
under proper circumstances, and he believed at the 
resent time it was impossible to it out fairly 
or fully. If the bye-law was carried out, the re- 
sult would be to sweep into the denominational 
schools as many children as they could hold, and 
for whom the ratepayers would have to N (Hear, 
hear.) They should first allow a little breathing 
time, until a number of schools were given over to 
the board, until they had a number of free and in- 
dustrial schools if necessary, and until there were 
some free board schools, and then, when the board 
has anything like a choice, they might have com- 
pulsion by all means. 

Mr. CROSSMAN n opposed the amend - 
ment because it was calculated to interfere 
with the board's freedom of action, as for 
the next two years their sole work almost 
would be buying sites and providing schools 
to make up the existing deficiency. In the public 
elemen schools of the metropolis there were 
231,949 children on the rolls of the schools, but. 
there were only 181,829 in attendance. The great 
obstacle to the of education had been the 
i ity of attendance, and this had been one of 


the principal reasons why com laws had been 
ee absolutely — 


y — 1 If the board 
y | applied their compulsory laws with that judicious- 
smaller. That would leave 2,798,576 who were of 


ness which the machinery already ensured, they 
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would not force the children into the schools „ t | were 200, 000 children not attending school, and | vis.—twopence per week in infant schools, and threepence per 
the convictions of the parents; because he did not | only provision at present for 50,000, let them pro-] ech in boys, girls, and mixed schools. : 


think the children whose names were already upon 
the school lists would be injured in point of con- 
science by pressure to bring them to the schools of 
their own choice. He should advocate the bye-law 
as it stood, believing that there was not the slightest 
Hkelihood of their carrying any of the bye-laws into 
effect in an unnecessarily unkind or harsh manner ; 
but by working it gently, and having the power in 
their hands, they might ibly ensure the atten- 
dance of the children, aad do away with the i - 
larity so much to be deplored. It was not possible 
to ignore all existing machinery for education ; it 
would, in fact, be madness to try to do so, although 
he was of opinion they should try to induce de- 
nominational schools to come over to them, and not 
to put themselves in * merely because they 
were denominational. He was as much opposed to 
sweeping the children into Government schools by 
compulsory laws as Professor Huxley, but he was 
anxious to adapt himself to the circumstances by 
which they were surrounded, and not to stand in 
the way of the education of any one child when it 
could be avoided consistently with the claims of 
conscience. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Pearce (Tower Hamlets) said the whole of the 
difficulty raised during the present debate was met 
by a clause which had been inserted. That clause 
insisted that children should attend school unless 
there was a reasonable cause for non-attendance 
If there was not accommodation, as had been de- 


scribed, that was a reasonable excuse, (Laughter.) 
The board had, in short, to out the Education 
Act, and that was what he pl himself to be- 


fore his constituents. 
Mr. Frew (Lambeth) said the board was bound to do 
the best it could. Every year that they allowed to 
ed without compulsory powers would find chil- 
passing away from them altogether. If there 
were 53,000 vacancies which co not be filled 
without compulsion, it was their positive duty to 
pass the compulsory powers without loss of time. 
Mr. Hepworts Drxon (Marylebone) said the board 
had been discussing sot peer or of compulsion, a 
thing which the board eettled eight months ago 
by unanimous vote, and which never ought to be dis- 
cussed again. If they could only free themselves 
entirely from the idea that they were about to vote 
on the principle of compulsion, it would be much 
better. What they to determine was whether 
they preferred the plain statement of the bye-laws 
prepared by the committee during five months of 
anxious consideration, or the introduction of a 
clause which entirely changed the character of the 
bye-law. The amendment, he held, would be posi- 
tively fatal to the action of the board, for it robbed 
them of the power in + — future which it 
was 8 necessary ve. 
The Rev. B. Waveu call he had been consulted 
by several friends, and was ing to modify his 
resolution so that it would read as follows :— 


, the parent of every child, of 
not less than five years, nor more than thirteen years of age, 


child to attend, 
non-attendance. 

The Rev. Canon CROMWELL (Chelsea) said that in 
round numbers there were more than 100,000 children 
on the rolls who were not in attendance. If the board 
put the compulsory powers into operation, they would 
soon be able to send 100,000 children into schools to 
which no possible objection could be urged, but if 
they did not put the compulsory powers into * sean 
tion th 2 direct power to send those children 
to sch There was no case of sweeping the streets 
at all, the nts having selected the schools them - 
selves and put the names of their children on the 
books. Mr. Waugh’s modified amendment would, 
he believed, be serviceable to the board. It 
should be remembered that what was true of one 
part of London was not true of another. In Chel- 
sea, for example, they could put the Act into ° 
tion almost directly, and in connection with schools 
of various classes, although he was willing to antici- 
pate the objection that the schools were not all in 
their right place. : 

The Rev. Dr. Barry (Westminster) hoped 
the amendment, as it stood, would not be 
adopted. It meant that there was no one 
who was required to send his children to school 
unless he had been previously served with a 
notice ; and the consequence was, they would have 
to serve 150,000 notices. In Stockport, which had 
been referred to during the debates, a very small 
number of notices were served, there was not a 
i prosecution, and a large number of children 


been sent to school. The ion in the 
amendment was fatal to the clause. They had 
already, in the regulations that were p by 


the committee, a very sufficient machinery for 

out the clause with consideration, and 
even with tenderness ; and he maintained they had 
no right to encumber a simple bye-law with a 
machinery of this kind. Where there was a con- 
science clause, and where public opinion was directed 
to the school, it was absurd to talk of persecution. 


ceed to fill up the 50,000 vacancies, and at the same 
time set about building schools for the remainder. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. KILL (Chelsea) hoped it would not go forth to 
the world that that board had any doubts on theques- 
tion of compulsion. The people had made up their 
minds in favour of it, and he thought it would be a 
great injury to society not to it out. 

The Rev. W. Rogers (City) said it would of course 
be absurd to pass a bye-law for compelling all children 
to go to school when there was not sufficient accom- 
modation forthem. But they had ridden the hobby 
of denominationalism and sectarianism too far. No 
man could be more anti-denominational or anti-sec- 
tarian than he was, but on that board everything 
was tinged with that idea. If they had to elect a 
surveyor or a solicitor the question was whether a 
1 candidate was sectarian? (Laughter.) 

eir business was to educate children, and he did 
not care whether a child was brought up in a 
Church school, a Baptist school, a Jewish school, or 
any other school, provided he were ry his duty 
to God and man. In looking over the Blue Book ” 
he found that there was accommodation for 413,000 
children, and only 254,000 in attendance. If the 
amendment were adopted it would to the 
world as if they were afraid of the ghost which 
they had raised. (Hear, hear.) Let them first pass 
that bye-law, and afterwards proceed to make 
arrangements. 

Mr. Laronse (Southwark) said he represented a 
large district, the inhabitants of which were chiefly 
working people, and, having had a deal of 
communication with them on the subject, he had 
not found a single dissentient from the principle of 
compulsion ; and he could not understand why, 
when working men felt the necessity of compulsion, 
the board should act contrary to their wishes. As 
the board were not in favour of adopting five years 
as the age for compulsion to commence, there were 
perhaps 90,000 children to be struck off Mr. Picton’s 
estimate of 190,000 for whom there was no provi- 
sion. 

Mr. S. Morey (City) appealed to Mr. Waugh not 
to divide the board, observing that no strate 
would inflict a penalty on a t unless he had 
had notice from a school , and that that was 
what he had previously intended. 

The Rey. B. WavueH said, as it appeared to be 
the anxious desire of some of his friends that he 
should withdraw the amendment in order that the 
board might approach the next question with a 
better temper, he would yield to the appeal. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

Professor Huxiey having, so as to place himself 
in order, moved the previous question, said he 
wished to say a few words on the original motion. 
He had had the great misfortune to speak very 
early in the debate, an error which he should avoid 


commi again, as it had made him a target for 
other — 5 ( ter.) He was anxious to 
ut himself right on a point on which his position 


Dr. Rigg spoke as if he 
ilty of some inconsis „that idea 
on the fact that he was a member of the 


he was a member of 


utterance. (Hear, hear.) If Dr. Rigg Mr. 
Thorold had attended his meetings at Marylebone, 
they would know that he there e precisely 
the same view as he had done before the board. He 
had, in fact, never approached that subject without 
saying that while he entirely approved of compul- 
sion on principle, he thought it was one of the 
most difficult questions that could possibly be dis- 
cussed, and that in practice it required the utmost 
possible care. He never met with any other 
opinion than that from any man who really 
understood the matter. Although it 1 
be thought that be had made a sort va 
flank march on that question, he 
that his opinions remained precisely what 
were, and he hoped that that statement would go 
before the public. The object of himself and those 
who with him just then was to prevent 
hasty and ill-considered action with com- 
ulsion ; and that object would, he thought, have 
n attained by means of those debates. The 
public would now understand that the 
majority of the board were not in favour of i 
forward blindly and sweeping children into schools ; 
that they took reasonable views of the matter ; and 
that they were disposed to apply the principle of 
compulsion, the necessity of which, in its proper 
lace, no one und better than he did, care- 
y and deliberately. } 


Professor HuxIxr's amendment was then with- 


IHE PAYMENT OF FEES 
TO DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Several proposed bye-laws were then 


He should vote unhesitatingly for the principle of | schol, 


ome. (Cheers. ) eee. 
. Lucrart (Islington) said, without 
like that of Mr. — 4 parents would, of course, 
have notice from the prior to being summoned 
before a magistrate for not ing their children 
to school, but he believed that if that bye-law were 


— Gale ever be necessary to ap- 
to a magistrate. If it were true that there 


The Rev. J. RopeErs, in moving the adoption o 

this bye-law, observed that he was in the awkward 
position of having (as chairman of the committee) to 
propose what he entirely disapproved. (Laughter.) 
His only object in proposing it was to introduce 
discussion. 

Mr. C. CLARKE, in. seconding the motion, also 
intimated his dissent from it. 

Mr. S. Morey then moved as an amendment :— 


That the board, while anxious to utilise ex 
dation, wherever it can do so on the same 


quainted with the various arguments on both sides 
of the question, that he need not occupy much time. 
He was quite aware of the excitement which existed 
on that question, how deeply men’s hearts and 
consciences were stirred with regard to it, and he 
should therefore carefully avoid uttering a single 
word which might add to the bitterness which he 
was sorry to say had been imported into the discus- 
sions. He had very little sympathy with the 
agitation out of doors. When that subject was first 
brought before the House of Commons, there was a 
deep conviction in the minds of great numbers that 
the people generally should be roused to a sense of 
parental responsibility, and that it would be better 
to lessen rather than increase the functions of the 
Government in a matter which was confessedly so 
delicate. He felt, in common with many others, 
that education would be comparatively worthless.if 
there were no religious element in it, and he believed 
that most of the best educationists concurred in that 
view. He thought that by teaching a man to make 
a lock, you gave him a temptation to pick a lock, 
unless at the same time you taught him that such 
an act would be a sin agai Ged os wall @ te 
offence against man. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that religious education, in the best sense of the 
term, had nothing whatever to do with denomi- 
nationalism or 2 —(Hear, W he 
wished to keep it free from both. omina · 
tionalism was a narrow stunted feeling, which 
destroyed all power and vitality on the part of those 
who were con sem Fad and he had no faith in 
the man whose only object in rn 6 

perity of a school was 11 the ol 


8 own e Le *. 
being connected for flve-and - ten 
schools hich one of he chief Govern. 


out of those schools 
which could 8 y lead to a taint of d 
“Arnold that the school s unde 


Homerton, might in 
the foundation of 414 


system of education, 
He (Mr. Morley) desired to see that board keep it- 
self free denominationalism 


from . Asan hman 
he felt 1 to various denominations what 
they had done in the cause of education. No one 

deny that at least seven-eighths of the educa- 


tional work of the country had been done by them 
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itation which would tend to disturb every district 
of London. Those persons were doing their best to 
frustrate the object of the Act—an Act in connec- 
tion with which he thought the Government, and 
Mr. Forster pre-eminently, had not, on the whole, 
acted so unfairly as some supposed. There were 
undoubtedly mistakes in that Act, but they were 
mistakes which public opinion and experience would, 
he believed, soon remedy. Having been present 
during the discussions in the House of Commons, 
and observed the desire evinced by the Government 
to meet, so far as seemed practicable, the views of 
opponents, he must say that he thought very scant 
pee had been done to Mr. Forster. (Hear, hear.) 

o onevcould have supposed that with the deep 
convictions held by so many Englishmen on eccle- 
siastical questions, a naticnal system of education 
would be launched at once in a perfect form; but 
the people of this country were accustomed to effect 
their revolutions in a peaceable and bloodless way. 
Now, he might remark, was it likely that the 
school system of England would be so moulded as 
to meet the extreme views which were opposed to 
the common sense of the country. At all events, 
he had no sympathy with some of the demands 
which were being made, and which, if pressed, would 
lead to great difficulties. He was anxious to con- 
cede to the utmost ible extent, which would 
not involve any unfair compromise, with a view to 
united action, not “ on the part of that board, 
but also on the part of those whom it represented. 
He had regretted to see some of his friends out of 
dcors committing themselves to a certain line of 
action, and he would now call upon all, however 
on might be their preference for one course rather 
han another, to see whether they could not make 
such concessions as would enable the work to be 
carried on successfully. By his amendment he 
wished to provide that the board should not be 
bound to pay money where it would have nocontrol. 
He believed that if the board adopted his proposal, 
which related simply to the case of children upon 
whom compulsion would have to be brought to bear, 


‘postponing the matter during the transition period 


on which they were entering, some other course 
would hereafter be sugges He held out the 
amendment as an olive branch, and he believed its 
acceptance would do more than almost an 1 
else to remove the causes of discontent which h 
arisen, and which threatened immense evils. The 
adoption of the proposed bye-law would render in- 
evitable the establishment of secular schools, which 
would, in his opinion, be fatal to one great object 
of the Act, inasmuch as the class of children who 
required compulsion were those who had hardly 
ever heard the name of God. He liked to call a 
spade a spade, and he said that unsectarian ” 
meant secular.“ (No, no.) He knew it did not 
strictly mcan secular, but to speak of unsectarian 
education was with some a pleasant way of express- 
ing what was intended, and although he did not 
undervalue secular teaching alone, knowing from 
experience in the case of porters in his own estab- 
lis t, that it was useful for men to be able 
merely to read and write, he wished to prevent the 
adoption of a mere secular system for the nation. 
As to the 2 difficulty, he felt sure that it was 

myth. H believed that the 
in f f having the religious — t ape a 
in favour o ent in schools, 
and that they — best secure the object in 
by determining that payment of fees out of the 
rates should be confined to schools under the control 
of the board. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. McArtTHurR seconded the amendment. He 
said the question was oe one, and he 
consid that no question presented iteelf to 
the board upon which he had had so much difficulty 
in making up his mind. On the one hand, he was 
not in favour of narrow-minded sectarian denomina- 
tional schools, and the Education Act of last year 

leased him much better had it — 


more nati and less denominational in its pro- 


visions. He was aware that many of the denomina- 
tional schools of the country did not deserve to be 
characterised as narrow-minded and _ sectarian, 
though many others might be called such. At the 
same time the nation owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the churches for what they 


had done in the 


u religious instruction suitable 
children might be given such as had been to 
in the schools of board. He had no wish, how: 


ever, to retard the denominational schools already 
in existence. But he should the pay- 
of fees in denominational because 
ile the Act had been generally accepted by the 
party, it had met with determined opposi- 
some quarters, which was proved by the 
there were 124 where the Act 
been adopted, and that out of upwards of 
parishes, about 200 had established 
boards. Heo also 


3 


] 


— 
8 


3 


helped 

operated 

cation, w 

the framers 

would prom 

pauper claimants, and just in proportion to this zeal 


would the churches enjoy the ta of the public 
money to the injury of the — — and 


honest population. He objected, also, because they | this be all. There were at present in the denomi- 


were not justified in expending public money in 
paying for children in schools over which they had 
no control. 


sure that they would be so expensive as education 
in denominational schools. He objected also 
because the system was likely to give rise 
to social distinctions and animosities. Agai 

he objected because the yment of fees 
would be very unequal and unfair, and in London 
would amount practically to an endowment of two 
Churches—the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic, Those denominations would receive by 
far the largest share of the public money. At the 
same time he repudiated any feeling of hostility 
towards the Established Church or any other Evan- 
gelical denomination of Christians,—on the con- 
trary, he heartily wished them God s With 
regard to Roman Catholics, he would give them the 
same rights and privileges A Ae by other sections 
of Her Majesty's subjects, but he would not give 
them any special privileges. He objected also 
because whilst in some places denominational 
schools were well conducted, in other places 
it was not so. Great stress, he was aware, 
had been laid upon a conscience clause.” He 
attached t importance to the liberty to 
attend whatever Sunday-school the children pre- 
ferred, but httle importance to the conscience 
clause in other respects. Every one knew that in 
our day schools it was of rare occurrence for parents 
to withdraw their children during the period of 
religious instruction, unless incited to do so by the 
clerical influence. (Laughter.) Talking to an in- 
telligent master of a denominational school in Lon- 
don, he asked him, ‘‘Is there anything in the 
teaching given in your school which is of a sectarian 
character? The answer was, No.“ Is there 
anything said or taught in your school which would 
enable parents to discover to which particular 
denomination your school belongs?” The answer 
was, No.“ Do you find that parents are some- 
times unwilling to allow the children toremain for re- 
ligious instruction?’ The answer was, ‘‘I have never 
known a single case. — Do you teach a catechism”? 
The answer was, No; I give a Scripture-lesson 
suitable to the capacity of the children present.” 
Unfortunately, however, all schools were not 80 
conducted, and on this question he would trouble 
the board with extracts from published speeches of 
the Bishops of Chesterand Peterborough. The Bishop 
of Chester said, Whatever arrangement might be 
made for the time, the clergyman would find it his 
wisdom, as well as his duty, to make it a point of 
being present, if not of himself teaching. The 
hour assigned to him would be his great opportunity 
for winning and retaining the affections of the 
children, as well as for grounding them in the 
Christian faith. The time-table or conscience- 
clause would be set forth on the walls of the 
schoolroom, as the Act required, but the clergyman 
in a school not — in by rates was of course 
free to give his teaching as marked a Church of 
England character as he might think fit. It was 
now of more im ce than ever to save Sunday- 
school teaching from being in any way wearisome 
and to make it acceptable and attractive.” And the 
Bishop of Peterborough said :—‘‘ The more stringent 
examinations which would ensue under the changed 
state of things would be a benefit and no real 
hurt to any one of their schools ; it would necessitate 
a considerable effort to raise up the standard of 
their schools ; but a Government 1 r being a 
reasonable and sensible man would not dream of 


5 a uniform standard for 
and town schools. With to religious edu- 
cation, that was altogether di t. The duty of 


the Church was to give religious teaching to the 
nation, whether the nation would take it at their 
hands or not ; and by religious teaching he meant 
definite teachi ic ing—a distinct 
enunciation of dogmas which they believed must be 
revealed teaching.” The right rev. prelate went on 
to urge Churchmen to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the State of visiting the 
State 2 iodically, to test the religious 
o 


— 5 members of their own flock, and 
expressed his approval of the appointment of reli- 


ools 
spirit. To some Church schools he should have no 
objection to send his children; to other Church 
ools he should have a great objection. Still, if 
all the schools were conducted in a proper manner, 
the payment of fees in denominational schools 


_ than among Churchmen and Roman Catholics. 


view they need only see 


children of different denominations, 6/. for 158 
Wesleyans, and 17s. 6d. for seventeen Presby- 
terians—or 289“. to the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics, and 42/. toallother denominations ; 
i ion would be still 


He objected also because, while the | 
erection of schools would be expensive, he was not la 


the school was cond 


| 


national schools in this city a very large number of 
children educated without charge, or for whom 
benevolent people paid the school fees. If this bye- 

w be passed in its present form these children 
would at once come upon the rates, and their school 
fees would go to swell the income of the schools 
they were at present attendi Now, considering 
that the capitation grant had been raised from a 
third to fifty per cent., and considering that every 
child would be worth some 10s. or 12s., which would 
be paid by the Government, he did not imagine 
denominational schools would be much worse off 
than before if they were to fill up their vacant spaces 
without asking any fees from the rates. (Hear.) 
This would at once relieve them of the difficult 
they now experienced, and it would be an exhibi- 
tion of denominational zeal and liberality which 
they could appreciate and rejoice in. But to do 
what they were now asked to do by passing this 
bye-law would make many of these schools almost, 
if not altogether, self-supporting—or perhaps he 
should say it would leave them entirely supported 
hy public money, and enable them to dispense with 
voluntary contributions, while without such assist- 
ance from the rates many of them would doubtless 
be transferred to the school board. After a few 
other observations Mr. McArthur concluded by 
seconding the amendment. 

It being now six o clock, the debate was adjourned. 


Tutrp Day. 
PAYMENT OF FEES IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The board met again on Friday afternoon, at the 
Council Chamber, Guildhall, to continue the discus- 
sion on the above subject ; Lord Lawrence pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Smirutes, by consent, resumed the debate in 
lace of Mr. Few, who moved the adjournment on 
hursday. It was, he said, with great reluctance 

that he rose to oppose the amendment of Mr. 
Morley. They were sent there not to legislate, but 
to carry out the Act of Parliament. Great powers 
were given to them, but on some points their path 
of duty was clearly marked out. No one could 
doubt that the question before them was one which 
caused the deepest interest out of doors. It had 
long been his delight to labour for the working 
classes, and he must say that, as a rule, they ar- 
rived at common-sense conclusions. But what was 
the position assumed a day or two ago by the 
working men's deputation to that board? The 
deputation urged the necessity of three things : free 
education, unsectarian education, and comp 
education. Those hard-handed working men evi- 
dently had in view that admirable system which had 
produced such extraordinary fruits in the United 
States. In America there was no difficulty with 
to fees. All schools were free. The son of 
the peasant and the son of the merchant sat side 
by side, and there was that commingling of all 
ranks and conditions which was the strength of the 
nation. The law of America said to every father, 
** You must send your chiid to school ” ; it said to 
every child, You have a right to be educated in 
one school or another.” The father had a perfect 
ight to send his child to a denominational 
school, but if he failed to do that, he must send 
him to the district school provided out of the rates 
of the coun Further, the law included a noble 
enactment which had nothing resembling it in 
this country; it said to every manufacturer, You 
shall not me, either a boy or a girl unless 
there be produced by the 22 a certificate from 
a schoolmaster declaring that he or she has 
h a reasonable course of education.” That 
was the position of free, unsectarian, and compulsory 
education in America. The fathers did not pay 
fees except in the form of rates, but every man had 
to contribute to the education of children of the 
country. He believed that if Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment were to, they would be acting contrary 
not only to the letter but also to the spirit of the 
Act from beginning to end. The board was en- 
trusted with the mission of finding out how many 
children were not attending school, and inquiring 
what deficiency of education there was. They were 
not to supplant existing schools, but to supp Y defi- 
ciencies, They were to examine the schools which 
they met with, and whenever they found a school 
answering to four conditions, there was a public 
elementary school within the meaning of the Act. 
These four conditions were, first, the exhibition of 
the conscience clause; secondly, that us in- 
thirdly. that the school to the inepection 
irdly, that the was open 0 on 
of Her Majesty's 2 ; and, fourthly, that 
Se es a a ee 
it to a purli t. eye Ww 
the ae — have no preference over 
the 2 that have complied with the 
law. It would be ys to parents and injurious to 
children if Mr. Morley's motion were He 
thanked God that the clause in question left the 
parents unfettered to choose whether the school to 
which they sent their children should be sectarian 
or not. Although no one was a greater advocate 
of freedom than 2 „that hon. nee was 
now urging the to take a course w was 
contrary to the whole tenour of his life. Mr. Morley’s 
resolution was calculated to force a t to send 
his children to a board school to the master of 
which he conscientiously objected. (No,no.) The 
2 would 4 operate r | — 

} against the ratepayers. e warn 
the — not to fall are the mistake of 
refusing to do what they could because they could 
not do what they wanted, He hoped the board 
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schools would soon absorb all the existing schools, have the choice. He admitted that in ordinary | classes and the commercial class of children, whom. 
from their sheer superiority ; but meanwhile let | cases it should rest with the nt to choose the | had they to deal with? Why, the striving poor of 
them use what was at their disposal. The amend- | school where his child should be instructed ; but a | the metropolis, who in spirit were among the most 
ment would be unjust to the * ers, because | parent who could not pay the fees for the teach - independent and self-reliant portion of the com- 
there was already provision for 413,000 children, | ing of his children was not in the same position | munity, As regarded even the -schools, in 
while in the school attendances there were defici- | as one who could. He did not mean to say that | which there was no denominational teaching, he 
aa to the amount of 158,000. The greatest diffi- | they had any right to take advantage of that— | would remark that many of the parents were will- 
2 was with reference to the Roman Catholic | (Hear, hear) —but there was clearly a difference | ing to pay towards the expense of their children’s 
0 n. It had been said that if the bye-law | between the two cases. While the board must education. He believed there would be found a 
_ Was passed as it stood there would be an over- take care that a child whose parent could not pay greater readiness to pay a small fee. If the schools 
whelming number of applications for the os the school fees was not taught anything in the way | were purely secular, he could understand this con- 
of fees to Roman Catholic children. (““ No, no,” | of religion to which the parent objected, it was | scientiows difficulty of the parent. He himself 
and “‘Hear, hear.”) This was an acknowledged | equally bound to provide that it was not taught | would not send a child of his to a purely secular 
an hale the board must meet and deal | anything beyond what the Act of Parliament per- school, and it was we!l known that in the House 
with. The Education Act clearly showed that not | mitted to be taught in board schools. (Hear, hear.) | of Commons and elsewhere he had expressed him- 
only could they deal with schools that belonged to | Mr. Smithies came forward as champion of religious | self strongly in favour of a religious tone of teach- 
the Christian churches, where a certain num er of | liberty. They had had representatives of religious | ing, but the teaching that had been provided struck 
hours of secular rae «Se enforced, but might | liberty before the board as a deputation, and they | at once at the argument about the poor man’s 
every half-year have a kind, of religious gala —7 were bound to regard that question as one of conscience, because what the poor man would want 
(Laughter.) As the law said that every child should | conscience with a large and increasing body of | would be that there should be some kind of moral 
be educated, any Roman Catholic child whose | persons. One conscience was as good as another. | and religious instruction for the children. If these 
er ge Ban 04 the fees might demand | (Hear, hear.) There were two consciences before | schools were purely secular, the parents with oon - 
to be educated by the board. The principle, in| them. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) First, there | scientiots views would not approve them, but by 
fact, had been already conceded. It had been said | was the conscience of the nt. The parent con- | making them practically, but not sectarianly re- 
that the action of the board as regarded the remis- | scientiously desired that his child should go to a | ligous, they have no objections to urge. Again, if 
sion of fees was er! 88 „He denied | church school or a chapel school, and a very natural | they were inferior, they might prefer the church or 
that. The Act said, The board may if they think thing that was. But why did the parent want his | chapel school, but in this respect it would be found 
fit. (Laughter.) Was not the common-sense | child to go to a particular school? That it might | that the board schools would be superior, attractive, 


meaning of the words that they should do it? (No, | have in that school, whether it were a church or a| and popular. Still no one desired to extinguish 
no.) He was sure no one there wished to deprive | chapel one, what it could not get in a board school | the schools of the denominations, but the sooner 
the poor of the benefits of education. He heartily | —(Hear, hear)—what the board could not and dare | they became what Dr. and Dr, desired 


concurred in the wish expressed by Mr. Morley | not give. The parent was to have the power of | them to be, the better. He submi that the 
that all might unite in the work of education. But forcing them to pay to another school for a child's choice of the poor of London had been 
he would beseech his Nonconformist friends to | receiving what they could not give it under the Act | made already. The type of what they wanted and 
pause in their present opposition to an amicable | of Parliament in one of their own schools. What | had confidence in was the well-conducted ragged- 
compromise. (Hear, hear.) Let them use diligence pot were asked to do was, in fact, to make a law | school, where no denominationalism was kuo 
in action, and not merely in debate, bearing in mind | under which a contraband article might be intro- | and whose only fault was that they had not charged 
the maxim of the Great Teacher, Do unto others | duced into a school, and the ratepayers be | some small fee to such persons as took advantage 
as you would that they should do unto you.” compelled to pay for it. (Hear, hear.) Then, | of the instruction and were able to pay. Scores of 
Mr. C. Reep, M. P., (Hackney) was glad that on | there was the ratepayer’s conscience as well as | these were coming over to the , and in course 
some points he agreed with his friend who had just | the parents. He did not view that merely | of time they would have the very class of children 
spoken. With him he desired to see religion in their | a8 a question of money, but the ratepayer had à now under consideration in large numbers, and in 
schools ; with him he desired that they should utilise | consciencein the matter. The nation had, through | school board schools where secular and un- 
existing schools. But he strongly objected to thepay- | its representatives, decided that a certain thing | denominational religious teaching was given. (Hear. ) 
ment of fees in denominational schools ; he objected | ought not to aol itor by them, and it was a nice in, if the parent was to be allowed a choice, in 
to the payment of fees out of the ratepayers’ money | question of morals-whether, when they could not | all fairness the board ought to see that there was a 
for the teaching of denominationalism in any school give it in their own schools, they could py for its . range of choice for him. What choice could 
whatever. Mr. Smithies spoke of great powers ing given elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) e spirit ere be for a Jew in parts of Finsbury ; a Unitarian 
having been given to the board. He had always | of the Act prohibited that—their own resolutions | in the Tower Hamlets ; a Moravian on Blackheath ; 
thought until recently that they had great powers; | condemned it. Were the ratepayers to be com- | or a Congregationalist in some parts of Marylebone ? 
but latterly he had begun to do it. On the pre- N to contribute to the teaching, not of one (Hear, hear.) And yet unless there was a range of 
vious day they were warned that Ministerial state- | form, but of all forms of religious belief, in order | choice it would be manifestly unfair to profess to 
ments, whether made last year or last week, went | that the parent, in the exercise of his 3 of | allow it. Other ents occurred to him; but 
for nothing. They were told that the action of the | conscience, might have, not merely education which | he contented himself with saying that „K 
Education Department, though guided by the | was religious in tone, but denominational teaching, | the proposed ent of fees in denominational 
ighest legal authority in the land, was uncertain, | which was prohibited in e terms as regarded | sch , admittedly for denominational teac 
and his friend Mr. Smithies had now, almost with | all schools by the Act Parliament ? (Hear, because it was contrary to the spirit and letter of 
a show of legal knowledge, urged that wherever | hear.) He should not ere to fees being paid in | the Act—because it was inconsistent with their own 
they met with the word may, they must trans- denominational schools if they were conducted on | resolutions—because it was opposed to the will of 
late it by „must.“ (Laughter.) It would be con-] the same pr iples as those of the British and | a great body of the peoplée—and „ because 
venient for them to know what their powers really | Foreign School , and some other schools with | he could not consent to pay from their o funds 
were. As a member of the House of Commons, he | which he was acquainted. Sag he was a to help, support, or susta'n any school controlled 
declared his belief that on that question they were | Nonconformist, he had no feeling of an exclusively by any religious denomination whatever. 
endowed with absolute discretion, His friend | towards the Church of England. He wished that | (Cheers.) | 
denied that, and said that may meant “must.” | all Church schools were conducted in the spirit| Mr. Lanapstz (Tower Hamlets) thought the 
If may meant must throughout the Act of | manifested by an eminent member of that in | religious difficulty was made a 1 
Parliament, what need had they to deliberate on a speech at the recent Church Congress at Notting- | There could be no doubt that the children 
any question whatever? (Hear, hear.) The whole ham. In that speech Dr. Barry was reported to | whose fees were would be rega as 
thing was done for them, and they were altogether | have said that with all the defects of the Act, he | paupers, and the schools would obtain 
in the hands of the department. He thought they | concluded that Churchmen ought to accept it reso- | an unenviable reputation in consequenoe. 
were free to act; he thought they were as free to | lutely and work it loyally. N must make their | was a mark of reprobation indeed, such as the 
decline to pay these fees as they were to pay them. | schools really good, and, above all, keep up areally | industrial classes would never be reconciled to, The 
(Hear, hear.) He believed there was no obligation | religious tone. They must be sure not to tamper | system of com on was now on its trial, and he. 
seating, sete them either way, and that as Liver- | with the conscience clause or infringe religious | was anxious that it should succeed ; noah 
1 chosen to pay, so, like Portsmouth, liberty.” How such words rebuked the utterances | from an igious views he might have, he felt it 
ndon might decline to pay them if it thought fit. | of those who were officially the conduc- | was in the in of all who sought to out 
If that were not the case, the sooner they knew it | tors of the schools of the National Society, reckon- | the principles of compulsion that they 7 
he better; but he thought that it was, and on that | ing by far the largest number of Church schools | their way with the le rather 
is he trusted the board would act resolutely. under its direct control! The August number of | system them, In considering this 
(Cheers.) The question was left to the ratepayers, | the monthly paper issued by the National Society, | he asked the board to bear in mind 
through their representatives, and the board stood in | contained these words :— 5 viz., econom 


ition. He would remind the board that they | In the present condition of Church schools it is more 
had, by deliberately-adopted resolutions, carefully | than ever eee that they should be made nurseries | | 
and skilfully framed, in a spirit of harmony and in | of Church principles. The cause of the Church has | would have done its . 
terms of compromise, settled their line of conduct | suffered much from the vagueness and ambiguity of | vided that instruction which was the object of the 
already. In ing these tions the board | the teaching uttered in her name, both in the t | Education Act. The minimum of religious instruc- 
had done what Parliament declined to do, When | and the schoolroom. If by a time-table re n- | tion which a Catholic parent would accept was not 
on June 30, 1870, only 130 members of the House te be ＋ 2 e hour a day, t — to be found in a board school. That minimum was 
of Commons voted for Mr. Bright’s amendment, | ud . 2 4 pat o> — * All the Douai Bible, read and explained 
viz. :—‘‘In any such school in which the Holy | ther s be pointed, Gogmatio, — and that had been refused by the 
: . that is ing matter of education is a call 

Scriptures sh be read and taught the teac to the h to put out her stre and to do board had declared that it lered 
shall not be used or directed in favour of or agai | valiant battle for her principles in our schools, Legy- | Struction essential, and as Catholics wi 
the distinctive tenets of any religious denomina- the teacher to act as pioneer, the clergyman must | pelled to pay for it, it would be hard 
tion, the Government opposed that amendment, | follow on to turn to good account the basis of facts | could not have such instruction as could | 

7 . „ with A „ ned clause, — 47 the 3 has 1 = a A 7 — The result of the vote of the board 
evil which it contem never arise; an ey now why they shou u 
he now appealed to hi E friends who had | and 2 why they should go to church and 
the distinguished honour of moulding their resolu- —— — = j why they should be Anglicans and 


tions to maintain the principle so clearly Jaid down | 
A member of that board asked a member of one of | bu 
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by the board. They had limited their discretion in | 
re to this matter by declaring that the — the tations on Wednesday whether, 
* 


i 


letter of the Act should pervade all their | they guarantees that no — | law 
actions in reference to religious teaching, They | would be given in denominational schools, they 2 
were bound to require that no religious catechism | would then be satisfied? The answer was“ Yes. 
or religious form distinctive of any denomina- | And the country would be satisfied if that were the 
boards end thon est takercnre’ that no grant’ was | Fetepayers being. somites to-puy for Seaching ef 
ard, and they inust take care that no grant was | ra ers being cor to 
made in 4 5 of any such instruction. It was | 4 distinctive sectarian chaacter? 
under these circumstances that they came to the | He was glad to think that Dr. Barry and 
consideration of the report of the committee, who members of the board were no 
though divided in opinion, were desirous to avoid lati 
perising people by the payment of fees. One | but were t 
ing was certain—the fees must in some cases be | against 
paid. If the parents were unable to pay, the board | tion? 
must do so; but, which ever paid, the school must | whom t | 
be an efficient elementary school, (Hear, hear.) | of in-door paupers were provided for by the State, 
Now, who was to choose the school? His friend, | while those of out-door pau i have to be 
Mr, Smithies, contended that the parent should | provided for by the boat. Betting aside these two 
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nothing in the Act to support such a notion; what 
the board had to do was to consider the excuses 
offered by parents when told that they should send 
their children to school. There was not a tittle 
of evidence that they were governed in any other 
— of the section with respect to the payment of 
ees. The curious position in which the board 
would be placed if the solicitor’s account of the 
Act was correct, was this: If there was a board 
school, where the children paid 4d. per week, and 
in the neighbourhood there was a denominational 
school, where the children for some reason or other 
paid 8d. per week, the board, ing to this new 
ing, would have to pay 8d. for their denomi- 
national children. (Hear, hear.) There never was 
to him a more astonishing interpretation of an Act 
of Parliament, and he trusted no member of the board 
would allow his mind to be influenced by it. U 
the general question there were some three or four 
matters which were, to his mind, the key of the 
entire position. The first of these was what, with 
all submission to gentlemen who held different 
opinions, he would venture to term the t nt 
fallacy that payments to a denomihational school in 
which very distinct religious doctrines were 4 
was not a contribution towards the support of that 
school and the particular kind of teaching which 
was given there. (Hear, hear.) It appeared to 
him most surprising that it could be maintained 
that if the board paid fees to a Catholic, Church, 
Wesleyan, or secular school, it did not to that ex- 
tent’ pro tanto contribute to its 2 (Hear, 
hear. r He submitted, therefore, t the school 
board * as it was, a trustee for a great 7 
tion, and having in its hands a course of action 
which would assuredly be used, whatever course it 
might happen to take, in dealing with larger, and it 
might be with imperial questions, ought most care- 
f y to consider what it was doing when it under- 
took to pay fees to denominational schools of all 
kinds. (Hear, hear.) He now came to deal with a 
subject of great delicacy and difficulty, and he 
begged those gentlemen whom he might unwittingly 
offend to absolve him from any motive of desiring 
to speak of anything but the system which he pro- 
posed to attack. It would grieve him if the gentle- 
men to whom he was referring thought he took ad- 
vantage of the fact that they were in a minority in 
the board. But the thing must be said. He held 
it as one of the most fixéd and distinct articles of his 
belief, that there was no engine so carefully calcu- 
lated for the destruction of all that was highest in 
the moral nature, in the intellectual freedom, and 
in the political freedom of mankind, as that engine 
which was at present wielded by the Ultramontane 
section of the Catholic Church. He carefully 
separated that section from the t movement 
to which he wished all success, which was now 
ing embodied in Germany under the presidency 
of inger—(Hear, hear)—and under the name 
to which they were just entitled, viz., Old 
Catholics. (Hear, hear.) But it was notorious that 
any one who would take the trouble to watch the 
signs of the times would find that the power and 
authority of the Catholic Church was not at present 
wielded by them, but was absolutely in the hands 
of the Jesuits and Ultramontane factions of the 
Church. Under these circumstances, he was justi- 
fied in what he was saying to the board. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not, from one age of view, venture 
to blame the authorities of the Church for what 
they had done; he gave them credit for believing, 
as honestly and since — as he * in what they 
believed to be right, and they could not, perha 
under the circumstances, have adopted any other 
than the line they had taken, which, as they them- 
selves distinctly r sn. oe Mag as the Holy 
Father had put it, was immediate and direct an- 
tagonism to the spirit of modern society. (Hear, 
— In common ical consistency—and he 
greatly admired the energy and consistency with 
which the Catholic authorities carried out their 
plans—the Catholic body could never be satisfied 
with anything whatever but complete ion of 
the whole minds and souls of thec whom 
they had in their hands. (Cheers.) He put it to 
a high Catholic authority the other * whether 
this was the case, and the reply was in the affirma- 
tive. He must confess that if he held Catholic 
views he should endeavour to do precisely the same 
thing. Nevertheless, he held it to be absolutely 
true that the predominance of those views was 
destructive of all that was highest in the nature of 
A 
and in rogress, e eved it was 
absolutely — with every possible form of 
free government. Under these circumstances, he 
ventured to submit it was the duty of 
every man who cared for the moral _ eleva- 
tion of his fellow-men, for that intellectual 
freedom which had made this and every other 


country worthy of the name to be what it was, and 
for that political freedom which was su to 


Eee y what 
a 4 when 1 Jent their * — to 

e pro system. He went further 
he A not one of those who held the modern liberal 
doctrine that we ought to tolerate everything. He 
held with John pes that whatever could de- 


monstrated to be actually against the welfare of 
society should be opposed 


-(Laughter.) He 


scientious clergymen might feel it to 


of 


(Cheers.) Supposing, in, the board made up 
their minds to pay for the children of all denomi- 
nations, they would be doing an injustice to the 
consciences of those whose religious scruples did 
not allow them to send their children to board 
schools; and if they did not do that, they would 
find themselves in the position in which they were 
before. Mr. Reed’s argument, that there would be 
in every district in London groups of children to 
whom they would offer precisely the injustice they 
wished to avoid, was quite unanswerable. A good 
deal had been heard at the board of a certain widow 
whose conscientious scruples had been violated. 
(Laughter.) Ceuld that widow be possibly silenced ? 
Even if ten denominations were subsidi there 
would be a Muggletonian or some other new de- 
nomination springing up to perpetuate the objection. 
a es in the name of , and 
that efficiency of the board which peace alone could 
give, that recurrent contests, which would be the 
inevitable consequence of the payment of fees to 
denominational schools from six months to six 
months, would be avoided. He believed the board 
would mq § wreck the Act if they passed the 
resolution. There were some of them who had made 
great sacrifices for the sake of e and for the sake 
of education. He himself had made a considerable 
sacrifice, which at the same he fondly hoped would 
besufficient. Hedid hope that the compromise which 
was made would have put an end to that religious diffi- 
culty which it was declared never existed, but which 
had beset the board from the outset. He had hoped 
the ~~. would be reciprocal, but he could 
not say there had been any relaxation of those at- 
tempts to get back, by any means possible, in the 
hands of the ecclesiastical parties in the country, 
that denominational education which it was the 
whole purpose of the Act of Parliament to deprive 
them of. (Cheers.) Those of them who were in a 
minority felt that these attempts were being made, 
and that it was not fair play. (Cheers.) 
Prebendary TROROL D, with reference to Mr. 
Reed’s quotation from the paper of the National 
Society, said the document was not in any sense 
authoritative, and it was, in his opinion, ex- 
travagant. (Hear, hear.) Although some con- 
their duty, 
in the time permitted by Act of Parliament, to give 
ecclesiastical teaching, he believed that the number 
was not one in fifty. He had been manager of a 
school for twenty-three years, and never yet had 
asked a child to what religious community he or his 
nts belonged. His own opinion was that the 
-hour allowed was far too precious to be spent 
in anything but the simplest Christian teaching. 
(Hear, hear.) To suppose, however, that that time 
was used for proselytising was a wrong which he en- 
tirely repudiated. They only asked for fees for the 
sake of justice. They were not in the least de 
dying or likely to die. There never was a time 
when voluntary schools were more vital than at the 
present moment. They had no intention of giving 
them up, because it would be best for the coun 
to have the two systems, because there was muc 
money which coll be lost, and because the board 
schools were not yet in operation. When he re- 
membered that there upwards 14,000 children in 
St. Pancras alone who did not pretend to go to any 
school, he was anxious to see the uneducated sent 
to wherever there was room forthem. (Cheers.) 
The debate was again adjourned. 


FourtH Day. 
The board reassembled on Monday, Lord Law- 


| rence in the chair. 6 


THE VESTRIES AND THE FEE QUESTION. 

At the commencement of the sitting a letter was 
read from the vestry of Shoreditch, referring to a 
nee recently received by it, and inquiring whe- 
ther the money asked for was to be used in making 
payments to denominational schools. 


PAYMENT OF FEES IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Tasrvum (Islington) in rising to continue the 
debate, said he had no sympathy with any of the 
attacks which had been made outside the} on 
denominational, or, as he should prefer to call them, 
voluntary schools. He could not forget, as Mr. 
Morley had pointed out, how much the country 
was indebted to these schools for the education 
which they had given, and he had no desire to see 
those schools d ed; but he hoped they would 
continue and flouri He objected to the 
bye-law on a wider rer than the gro ot ob- 


way, di 

er the the 1 of 
course, industrial schools. He objec to this 
payment of fees not so much oe 
social and economic grounds, for he believed it 


would be another means of destroying the little 
self- and independence still left among the 
poor. board had not only to give children an 


elementary education, but to train them in prin- 
ciples of self-dependence, and endeavour to era- 
dicate those evil habits which indiscriminate alms- 
iving and impulsive benevolence had fostered 
Fie wanted to make the parents feel that they were 
as much bound to provide for the education of their 
own children as N to give them food and 
clothing. It seemed to be coming to pass that the 
Government! or a board was r 
ple, and the might depend 
y class of 
the 
the 
on 


an 

their children’s fees paid for out 
80 

e would be a premium 


to do every- 


right and justice, and the intentions of the Act, 
as stated by Mr. Gladstone on Saturday—‘“ the 
severance between the application of State funds 
to controverted matters of religious dispute.” [A 
voice: Read more.”] He believed the amend- 
ment to be in accordance with the direct will of the 
nation, as a means of ee ge harmony amongst 
the members of the board, and as a m e of 
peace to thousands outside—(Hear, hear)—and 
therefore he should give it his hearty support. 


— Emity Daviess 8 said the com - 
mittee expressed great fears lest pauperising should 
result from the payment of me a her apinton, 
there was more er of pauperising through re- 
mission than through payment, for this simple 
reason—that the payment of fees was likely to be 
sedulously watched, and that remission would be 
less carefully d. They had already had 
some exemplifications of the tendency of the bye- 
law before them, strict regulations being laid down 
as to the amount which might be paid, while the 
amount which might be remitted was left to their 
discretion. She entirely sympathised in the wish 
of Mr. Tabrum that they had not to pay fees at 
all; but great encouragement was afforded by the 
ore of Stockport, where, though the notices 
issued had brought 2,000 additional children to 
school, the remission was made only in the case of 
about forty children, or about half per cent. of the 
whole number in attendance. (Hear, hear.) She 
hoped that the board would follow the example of 
Stockport, and not of Manchester. In that case, 
what they would have to pay would be on the 
average 2d. a week for a school of 170 children; 
and it did seem to her that the strictest Noncon- 
formist, or the hottest Protestant, need not be 
at all afraid of such a contribution to a school, the 
working expenses of which must amount to some- 
thing like 300/. a year. A great deal had been 
said in that debate about conscience. They were 
told, for example, that one man’s conscience was as 

as another man’s. She did not quite concur 
in that view. They had heard of the conscience 
being ‘‘ seared with a red-hot iron,” and conscience 
must certainly be in a very inactive state if it did 
not lead a parent to send his children to school. 
But what she objected to was the making it a test 
of conscience whether a man was in a position to 
pay school fees or not. A man might have become 
unable to pay fees for his children, but she could 
not see that his conscience was the less entitled to 
1 on that account. (Hear, hear.) When 
rich people wished to send their children to school 
they did not talk about their conscience, and about 
their dogmas, but they were very much influenced 
by the character of a schoolmaster or schoolmis- 
tress, and it seemed to her that they ought to adopt 
the same kind of principle in the present case. 


gree | The fact that they could not provide for every kind 


of individual preference was not a reason for pay- 
ing no whatever to the wishes of parents. 
Everything human had its limitations, and it did 
not follow they could not give an unlimited 
choice that they ought to give no choice at all. 
(Hear, hear. ) ference been made in the dis- 
cussion to the Moravians at Blackheath. She be- 
lieved there was no considerable colony of such 
persons in that locality, probably there were no 
poor Moravians at all ; and, as a representative of 
the district, she could give the fullest consideration 
to the feelings of English parents in other parts of 
the metropolis without feeling at all embarrassed 
by the peculiar circumstances of the Moravians at 
Blackheath. (Laughter. ) 
* Rev. Dr. Riad 8 said the board 
t into its present difficulty by attempting to 
— path the Act of Parliament. No 4 
— 97 to E r when it was . 
and the whole o 2 t it origina 
since. He was sorry he felt bound to op Mr. 
Morley's amendment, although he admitted the ex- 
cellent spirit in which the hon. member's speech 
was made—a speech that happily entirely separated 
Mr. Morley from the agitation outside. It was 
gratifying to remember, also, that many ministers 
of Mr. Morle 's persuasion were against that agita- 
tion. Mr. Morley, however, although he thought 
he was bearing the olive-branch, was not y 
doing so; his words were the words of Jacob, but 
his hand was the hand of Esau. (Laughter.) Asa 
fact, Mr. Morley was asking the meeting to do just 
what the most violent agitator outside wanted. As 
to payment of fees, let any board bring forward a 
bye-law which refused to pay, and see whether the 
Eaucation Department would not disallow it. It 
was a matter of astonishment to him to hear it said 
that the denominational schools should be absorbed, 
— 4 their identity, and be transformed into 
schools.“ He reminded the gentlemen who 
argued upon the condition of education in America, 
that the United States schools were not schools of 
a system at all ; they were municipal schools set up 
on a pretty general pattern. There was, indeed, no 
such thing as a national system of education in 
America, and the sooner this was understood the 
sooner we should get rid of a multitude of fallacies 
which at present only confused the public mind. It 
was also a mistake to sup that a system of com- 
ulsion prevailed throughout the United States. 
The actual attendance in the schools of America 
was not at all equal to the actual attendance in 
England; and the success of the Americans as & 
ple, and the extent to which they were educated, 
— : chiefly upon the circumstances under 
which the people were born and grew up, and the 
motives and incentives which were continually 


ating upon them. Throughout the continent 
the tessking in the schools was religious as well as 
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secular; all the schools, with the exception of 
— — were based and founded upon a con- 
basis ; and, as to Holland, there was no 
reason for supposing that education there was a re- 
markable success, for there was great discontent 
upon that very ground, and a feeling rapidly grow- 
ing up that denominational schools must be revived 
if all that ought to be done for education was to be 
done for it. He maintained, therefore, that it was 
the best thing that there should be both school 
schools and denominational schools in this 
country; it was better we should not have one 
formal system of stereo schools the whole 
country cut up into districts, with schools of a cer- 
tain set pattern planted everywhere. His advice 
was; to leave the voluntary schools, which had pro- 
duced seven-eighths of the schools, without slur, to 
do the work which they had been doing. On 
Wednesday, Professor Huxley ed that they had 
no right to force the children of Roman Catholics 
into schools against which they conscientiously ob- 
jected, but on Friday the 88 refused to allow 
any sort of relief to Roman Catholics, on the ground of 
the nature of the Roman Catholic religion and tenets. 
He wished Professor Huxley were now present to 
reconcile the matter. (Hear, hear.) Professor 
Huxley referred to Dr. Döllinger, and the Old 
Catholic movement in Germany. He (Dr. Rigg) 
be like Mo how — was =. was a Dr. 
r in Germany. n what principle had 
Dr. Dollin been created? Had it been on the 
principle of refusing in Germany to have anything 
to 8 by ge ucation 4 1 8 ics as 
suc e contrary, it y adopting 
the precisely opposite principle, The system in 
Germany was and always had been to have con- 
fessional schools, both primary and secondary, and 
of every degree, and it had been in these schools 
that such men as Dr. Döllinger had been raised and 
developed ; for whilst the Germans had not educated 
Roman Catholics as Roman Catholics, they at the 
same time took care that the humanities of in- 
struction should be fully given. Hence the Ger- 
mans urged that the Roman Catholics ought to have 
that education which was necessary to them as 
citizens. The people of Germany had not yielded 
to Ultramontane demands ; but they had yet dealt 
with Roman Catholic citizens as Roman Catholics ; 
they had not refused to allow that there should be 
a recognition of their religion, but had combined 
with it all that went to the development of the 
man and of the citizen. For the present feeling of 
suspicion and soreness in re 
schools of the Church of Pagkeud members of that 
Church had themselves to blame. They had so wn 
the wind, and were reaping the whirlwind.” 


3 of the body with which he was identified, for 
he understood there were divisions of feeling amongst 
them ; probably more so than was to be found amongst 
Congregationalists. Speaking himself on behalf of 
the members of the r Union, who 
held very strong opinions on this subject, he might 
say that Mr. Morley’s amendment had been accepted 
almost unanimously by them. Dr. Rigg had 
asserted that the payment of a fee of twopence 
could not certainly be designated as a subsidy, but 
they were told that many a mickle makes amuckle, 
and if the fees which would be payable in London 
amounted to some 30,000/. or 40,000/. a year, 
he thought the term ‘“‘subsidy” might be well 
employ 
showed, to support the whole system of denomina- 
tional schools. If ‘‘subsidy”’ meant money paid 
in aid, then he contended that the amount paid for 
fees in aid of these schools might properly be called 
asubsidy. Dr. Rigg had —< impressively on 
the difficulty alluded to by Professor Huxley con- 
cerning the Catholics. Here he felt he was placed 
in a somewhat difficult position. He 
entirely the hardships under which the Catholics 
laboured under any circumstances under the present 
Education Act. He had not expressed sympathy 
with the policy of the board as regarded the religious 
difficulty, and he believed that the peculiar per- 
lexity that existed now as to the case of the Roman 
atholics was due in a great measure to the policy 
which the board had followed out with to 
religious instruction. Dr. Rigg had said that he 
would never be the man to stand up and say that 
the Roman Catholics had not an equal right with 
others in considering the working of the Act, a d 
he (Mr. Picton) fully with him, and shoul 
be sorry to be the man to advocate inequality in the 
treatment of any sect, whether it was a small hetero- 
doxoran orthodox sect, or whether they were believers 


or unbelievers ; and therefore, for his own part, he 


only saw one way in which the Act could be carried 
out. He did not think Dr. Rigg had been quite 
fair—although, of course, he intended to be—in his 
treatment of the — brought forward by 
Professor Huxley. He spoke of Professor Huxley 
and the Syllabus, and said that the Professor 


was, in fact, setting up a syllabus of science, but 


accused freedom 


to the national 


he (Mr. Picton) never heard that science, or any 
school of science, pene tabooed inquiry, or 

of thought as a crime, or con- 
demned all the lines and tendencies of modern pro- 
grews. Professor Huxley referred to the possible 
case of some fifty or sixty Catholics in a 
neighbourhood where there were only denomina- 
tional schools, and it was said because they would 
be forced to go and mingle with the children who 


When Mr. Reed read an extract from the r-of | were supposed to be alians, Wesleyans, 
the National Society the other day he fel it | or tionalists, as the case might be, they 
in 


was a sad and pai thing to listen to. No clergy- 
man on that board could be a party to such advice; 
and although the paper might be the production of 
a retired canon, yet so long as it was circulated 
among the schools of the National Society, so ] 
would it be impossible to do away with the effect 
of such language. Unless the spirit there evinced 
was exorcised, nothing could prevent the speedy 
downfall of the Established Church, and with it the 
fall of its endowments. 

Mr. Curriz rose to order. There was no ques- 
tion before the board which justified such remarks. 


The Rev. Dr. Rica said he was no enemy of the 
Establishment ; but he could not help making that 


allusion to the matter. Mr. Reed said there was 
no choice in this case. He denied that. There 
were plenty of Church schools in London which were 
conducted liberally, and he believed a Wesleyan 
parent would have no difficulty in finding a school 
of that kind where there was no Wesleyan one. 
As regarded the Church of Ireland, he might re- 
mark that the catchism was taught there, and no 
one regarded that as a case of conscience. It could 
not be right or consistent with equity to refuse to 
remit fees in denominational. schools if they were 
' remitted in schools belonging to the board. He 


did not like the board’s doing anything in that case 


without an adequate majority. (Hear, hear.) They 
had better do what they could without a ruinous 
division of opinion than attempt to force on what 
was sure to cause such a division. He must vote 
inst Mr. Morley’s amendment; but he thought 
some method of settlement which would leave 


the question of payment and that of remission on 


one side for the present would be the best result of 
that discussion. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. A. Picton (Hackney) said Dr. Ri 
had referred in a very solemn manner to the difii- 
culty under which the board was labouring, and 
had spoken with that weight which naturally 
— hp 

; say 

successfully shown the fundamental ister ies 
which were at the root of this measure of national 
education. He had shown also how it was almost 
impossible but that any school board should find 
itself involved in serious difficulties. He had the 
misfortune himself to 2 or at any rate to 
. l with, those who were the 
misguided people outside who had raised an agita- 
tion on this subject, and he had no desire to d 
himself from them, althoughit was true some of them 

themselves with needless violence, 


however, that Dr. Rigg, who had entered this pro- 
test, at any rate did not represent the unanimous 


| 


would be under t disadvantages in mingling 
with children stamped with a particular denomina- 
| at the schools of 


— — 
this board as und inati and unsectarian— 
which everybody else also maintained they would 


be— (Hear, hear) —did not think that there was 


any hardship in Catholics having to attend such 
schools where children of all sects were to be 
found, and where none would be distinct from 
others, and where there was a — unsectarian 
religious education protected by the time-table con- 
science clause. ith regard to Dr. Döllinger, Dr. 
Rigg had said that he was educated in Catholic 
schools, but at any rate he had been taught to rebel 
against a good deal of Catholicism, and, if that was 


' to be the influence of denominational teaching, many 


people would rejoice in it. (Hear, hear.) He 
ror g they ought to bear in mind what was 
strictly the question before them, as the board had 


wandered from it. The question before them was 


not whether they should repeal the twenty-fifth 


clause of the Act, which they had no power to do. 
It was not that they should register a vow against 
any possible or conceivable payment under special 
circumstances to denominational schools. The ques- 
tion was whether they should or should not enter 
u their bye-laws a proviso which would bind 
seen to pay to denominational schools not only 
now, but in all time to come. It was not a 
practical question with which they were now 
concerned in the debate on this bye-law, as 
a question of principle—whether it was right 
or desirable that the London School Board 
should pay these fees to denominational schools ; 
and he hoped that in their votes members of 
the board would remember that this was the point 
to be voted upon. He conceived that he was only 
putting the question fairly when he said it was a 
question of principle and not of practice ; but it was 
perfectly clear, w the bye-law was passed or 
not, inveveny enee fhee-cation 6 Whe. poten Spee 
intact—that was tosay, the twenty-fifth clause would 
still be in existence whether 


same relation as at present to 


and it would go, as Professor Huxley | 


| o, 
as carried out at the present 


After this statement by the Prime Minister, it 
was not to be wondered at that honourable members 
allowed the clause to in order to get the bill 
dis of. He could conceive some circumstances 
under which the 25th clause would act fairly and 
justly, because there were portions of the country 
where the people were almost unanimously of the 
same religious opinion, and therefore there would 
be no injustice, and no objection to fees being 
out of the rates in those p and there would be 


no hardship in enforcing compulsion also. But 


in a large town where there were many divi- 
sions of religious opinion, there might be weighty 
objections 2 the payment of fees, and the 
most powerful argument against it was, that they 
ought not to pay money for work over which they 
had no control. (Hear, hear.) He contended that 
they had no right to send children to school if the 
had no right toinquire how they were getting on, an 
if necessary, of removing them to another schoo 
Let it be understood that the — would not 
be, as some supposed, a mere fleabite. It was all 
very well to about ery ape where there was 
a large number of people and the people earned good 
wages. The case of Manchester was more analogous 
to that of London, and there they had had to pay 
at the rate of four thousand pounds a year, and it 
was expected that they would soon have to pay six 
or eight thousand a year. Therefore, as the popu- 
lation of London was considerably more than ten 
times that of Manchester, it was only a fair thing 
to suppose that in London they would have to pay 
at least — thousand pounds a year in fees to de- 
nominational schools, and if they took that large 
amount out of the rates they would very soon 
cripple the resources of the board. The importanoe 
of the occasion, and the arguments which had beea 
used on the other side compelled him to allude to 
two other considerations, and, if he referred to the 
religious question, it was not his fault but the fault 
of the Act. For his own part, he desired Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Turks, and infidels, to be all on 
the same footing of a sw ay The payment of fees 
to denominational schools had been out of 
consideration, first to the schools the ves, as de- 
serving well of the country, and, secondly, out of 
consideration for the consciences of parents, and out 
of consideration for the pockets of the ratepayers. 
Now as to the schools it was — — that they be- 
longed to great ecclesiastical ies, and had been 
raised by considerable sacrifices from private 
sources, and had supplied a want, and therefore 
had claims upon the country at the present time. 
But it was too often fo that there were two 
sides to that question, and that there were others 
which had claims as well as the 8 of the 
existing schools, viz., those who in times past by 
the unequal pressure of our Constitution, and by 
circumstances to which Dr. Rigg had very properly 
referred, had been exclyded their due share 
in the education of the had a right 
now to some consider tion, had a right 
to demand that national education should no 
be a sectarian affair, but that all should have 
it according to their zeal, intelligence, and the 
urdens they had to bear as ratepayers. 
on of such memorialists as had 
board, and he maintained that past history justified 
them A guarantees that there should be no 
partiality shown towards denominational schools of 
any class whatever. Let it be remembered that 
very early in this century a society for national 
education was constructed on strict unsec- 
tarian principles. As early as 1805 Joseph 
Lancaster gathered around him some friends 
and founded the Lancasterian Society, laying 
it down as a fundamental principle that no creeds 
or catechisms should be taught in schools, but that 
all children: should have equal rights there. A few 
. 
with a different constituti j as 
the nation had a national religion it was the first 
duty of those who took an in in the instruc- 
tion.of children to see that the first and chief con- 
sideration was that religion should be taught b 
means of catechisms and me iy 85 they insisted 
in all their schools, so far as he received infor- 
mation, that all children should receive religious 
instruction if they were to have secular instruction 
at all; and from the beginning of the century until 
now, no attempt had made to out a 
truly broad national system of instruction—for 
whether in the case of Whitbread, or 


in 
behalf 


Brougham 
1820, or Graham in 1843, it had always been the 
overwhelming claims of * sect which had 
destroyed the chances of onal education. He 
must say 


then that 


protection for the 
other day he 2258 
nected with the 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1871. 


SUMMARY. 


THE cordial reception of the Prime Minister 
at Greenwich, so unexpectedly enthusiastic, is 
the great political event of the week. Mr. 
Gladstone came, saw, and conquered. By dint 
of his courage and eloquence he won over a 
vast and not altogether friendly audience to his 
side, and added to his other laurels a signal suc- 
cess as an outdoor orator. 
or 15,000 persons, not a few of whom must 
have been injured by the economic policy of the 
Government, or have entertained political pre- 
— against the Premier, should have 

stened to his long speech, and in the en 

a vote of confidence in the member for 

wich almost without visible dissent, was 

an event of t importance, The reaction in 
favour of Gladstone has set in. It is 
seen in the an comments of the Pall Mall 


Gazette—more bitter than those of the Standard 


not less than in the altered tone of the Times 
and the volunteered patronage of Mr. Odger. 
In no week during the recess have so many 
M.P.’s addressed their. constituents as in that 
which has just closed. We have not space to 
characterise them beyond the general remark 
that the criticism of the policy and acts of the 
Government is less severe than three months 
ago, and that eveh Conservative members seem 
to have abated their party opposition. 


The lengthened debates in the London School 
Board are verging to a close, and seem likely to 
end in an amicable arrangement on the denomi- 
national fee question which will hardly be 
palatable to the Education Department—or shall 
we say, would have been a few weeks ago. For 
a reaction has set in at Whitehall as well as at 
Greenwich. We learn that an important corre- 
„ has taken place between Mr. R. W. 

ale, of Birmingham, one of the hon. secretaries 
to the Central Nonconformist Committee, and 
the Endowed School Commissioners, in 


tothe appointment of cl as ex officio governors 
of endowed schools. On Sept. Boa Dale 
wrote inquiring whether the issioners had 
r aw the clause 
provi officio clerical ors in 
schemes which hed not then received the sanction 


of Parliament; and whether the clauses which 
were alleged to be in contravention of the Act 
would remain in the schemes which had already 
—.— To this letter the following sats- 

actory reply has been received through the 
Endowed Schools Commission, which had re- 
ferred the matter to the judgment of the Educa- 
tion Department :— 


judice, but we suppose that the decision of the 


| Paper” of the Central Nonconformist Com- 


That some 10,000 | 2" 


the Committee of Council on Education, having been 
advised that the bishop of a diocese, the dean of a 
cathedral, or the vicar of a parish, cannot consistently 
with Section 17 of the Endowed Schools Act be appointed 
an ex officio governor of any educational endowment to 
which the provisions of Section 19 of the Act do not 
apply, disapprove the scheme submitted to them in this 
case, on the ground that it contains the appointment 
of the Rector of Doddington as an ex officio governor. 
The file of correspondence is herewith returned. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) F. S. SaNDFoRD. 

The Secretary, Endowed Schools Commission, 
| 2; Victoria-street, S. W. 

It appears that the Doddington scheme here 
referred to was the only one at the time sub 


department will apply in all future cases. 
‘‘ Better late than never.” Still we must re- 
mark, as is stated in the useful Occasional 


mittee, in respect of forty endowed school 
schemes already sanctioned, that in no less than 
thirty-six the parish clergyman has been ap- 
pointed an ex officio governor; and, as is now 
admitted, in violation of the Act. As to schemes 
which have already passed into law, the En- 
dowed School Commissioners state that they 
have no control over them, except that b 


Section 44 of the Endowed ools Act, 
they are empow to pass amending 
schemes. This is a process involving 


the same formalities as an original scheme, 
and the commissioners will be very reluc- 
tant to undertake it to the inevitable post- 
ponement of other pressing business, except 
when asked by those who are working the 
schemes to remedy proved defects.” This reply 
is truly official. We have no manner of doubt 
that if it had not been for the praiseworthy 
vigilance of the Central Nonconformist Com- 
mittee, this much-praised Act of Parliament 
would have continued to be carried out for the | 
aggrandisement of the State Church, and in 
express violation of the spirit of Clause 17. 
e result of the late elections of Councils- 
General seems to have induced President 
Thiers to make an important speech, in reply 
to an address from one of these local bodies, in 
which he said:—‘‘ France has entrusted me with 
the Republic, and I am endeavouring to pre- 
serve it by the ideas of order and legality, which 
are reassuring to ape 9 Iam more Repub- 
lican than those who call themselves Republican, 
and who make of the Republic an object of 
A and dread, and I address myself to 
Republicans when I say, ‘ Help me to establish 
the Republic by means of order, and do not ex- 
pose the French nation to the chance of being 
regarded as a nation which is incompetent to 
govern itself!” These words have as much 
leased the Liberal p in France as they 
— discouraged those who are eager for a re- 
storation of the Monarchy. The Republic will, 
however, be hardly consolidated in popular 
esteem by the extrav t éxpenditure on which 
the President has en for creating central 
arsenals, and maintaining the army on a war 
footing. But M. Thiers’ Protectionist tenden- 
cies are giving way under the pressure of neces- 
sity. His proposed scale of high duties has 
already been greatly modified, and now we 
learn that he is — to continue the Anglo- 
French Treaty of Commerce with very slight 
modifications. 


The protracted le at Vienna has termi- 
nated in the triumph of Count von Beust and 
Count Andrassy, the opponents.of the claims of 
Bohemia to an autonomy analogous to that of 
Hungary. The Ultramontanes and feudalists 
are in great dismay at this failure of an intricate 
intrigue which they have promoted for their 
own purposes. The Hohenwart Cabinet has 
resigned, and the Emperor of Austria 
has reluctantly parted with Ministers for 
whom he had a great nal liking, but 
whom he could not uphold without danger to 
the constitution. Possibly Baron Schmerling 
will be again called to the Imperial councils, to 
complete the constitutional work which he 
initiated. The Austrian Germans breathe freely, 
but how the Czechs will bear the frustration of 
their hopes has yet to be seen. | 
Among the Cm ee — | i 
news we learn that Mr. , the wire-puller 
of the Tamm a has been arrested on 
1 connected with the New York city 
frauds, and that the committee of seventy have 
accumulated evidence amply sufficient to con- 
vict the gang of plunderers who have been living 
upon the municipal funds. The Republicans 
have carried the elections in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Iowa, by increased majorities—thus 
virtually ing the re-election of President 
Grant in 1872. igham Young, indicted in 
the Federal Court at Utah, with other Mor- 
mons, for a murder some years ago, has fled, 


— 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


THE announcement that Mr. Gladstone had 
to address his constituents at Greenwich 
on Saturday last, put the whole country on the 
t ptos of expectation. What was likely to be the 
character of his reception, upon what political 
topics he would descant, what glimpses he 
would show of his future policy, and what 
judgment the electors of Greenwich would 
upon him, were questions upon which, in the 
sterility of the dead season, the organs of 
ublic opinion freely, and sometimes with some 
k of courtesy, remarked. The event has 
come off. The s , to which it may be 
said the civilised world listened with interest, 
has been spoken, and the result has been, at 
least so far as the relations of the Premier to 
the borough of Greenwich are concerned, a 
perfect success. 
What was it that excited this general curio- 


sity, this wide-spread and even anxious 
interest, in reference to the mesting of Mr. 
Gladstone with his constituents? It cannot 


have been that their verdict, whatever it might 
be, would seriously affect the Parliamentarv 
osition of the Prime Minister. Still less could 


Y it have been the public desire to witness the 


copious outflow of that eloquence which it 
might be safely taken for granted would dis- 
tinguish such a special occasion. With Mr. 
Gladstone’s marvellous fecundity of speech, 
with his sonorous oratory, with his fulness and 
accuracy of litical owledge, with his 
earnestness and conscientiousness of purpose, 
the country is already familiar. It was not to 
any fresh display of his transcendant powers 
that og expectation was chiefly directed. 
Had Mr. Gladstone addressed his constituents 
at the close of the session of 1870, he would 
have secured, as he always must do, the re- 
spectful and admiring attention of the nation, 
and there would have been an end of it. But 
it has been generally felt that the course of 
Parliamentary affairs during the last session 
was such as, whether on sufficient or insuffi- 
cient grounds, to loosen public confidence in the 
stability of his administration. The idea had 
got sbroad that the career of the great states- 
man who had achieved such magnificent mar- 
vels of legislation in 1869 and 1870, had 
culminated, and that signs might be detected 
of those political infirmities which precede the 
not distant disruption of party ties. It was 
this feeling which led to the infusion of so 
much excited sentiment into the prospect of an 
otherwise common-place c > 
As regards Mr. Gladstone’s relation to his 
constituents, his vindication of himself was 
complete. Perhaps, it was even fuller than the 
occasion y demanded. Asa review of the 
pars course of the statesmanship which he 
directed since his accession to office, it must 
be looked upon as at least a great oratorical 
exploit. The topics touched upon are of such 
deep and widespread interest, the manner in 
which they were presented was so logical and 
lucid, the explanations given of them were so 
candid and even generous, the spirit which 
breathed through them was so sincere and loyal, 
and the transition from one question to another 
was so rapid and yet so unbroken, that by the 
time ono has got to the end of his speech, one’s 
independence of P fm gore appears to have 
meited away as if by magic, and most of the 
conclusions that before he began were thought 
to have been over and over again established 
upon a firm basis of fact and oe are sub- 
merged beneath the flowing tide of his rhetoric. 
Perhaps, there are few men in the kingdom 
whose views of the Government now in office 
have not been favourably modified by Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech.. This effect has been ac- 
complished, not by any direct argumentative 
attack upon the convictions of those who have 
differed with him, especially of those who, 
while witnessing with deep concern some 
features of his policy, still number them- 
selves amongst his adherents, but by 
Ne 
whi may see the roportions 
his work, 5 a 1 and at which they lose 
sight of the points on which they differ. It is 
not surprising that, owing to this alteration of 
ition, 1 5 po 9 to a — 
iendly, but some w oubting spectator, an 
a — 2 of grandeur, ha mony, and finish 
Wich some of them, at least, failed to exhibit 
when looked at separately, and criticised 
directly rather than relativel-. The historical 
aspect of a policy consisting of several important 
features, is one which, doubtless, it is proper, 
on due occasions, to contemplate. But, after 
all, it has to be borne in mind that the true 
business of legislators is with each part as it 
arises, and it would be an error in them to 
the soundness of their own cenvictions 
to each part, merely because there 
from which their work, seen as a 


and one of his chief colleagues has been sen- 
tenced to three ’ imprisonment on being 
— of adullery. 


wi 
are points 


J 
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whole, will probably command the applauding | 


verdict of history. 

We make the foregoing remarks in no carping 
spirit. We have no intention, as we have no 
desire, of insinuating that the speech of the 
Prime Minister on Saturday last made any un- 


fair use of rhetorical artifice, for we have yielded 


ourselves up to the impression it was intended 
to make, with a sense of self-indulging enjoy- 
ment, for the time being at least. We take real 
delight in gazing upon that superb edifice of 
legislation which has arisen under the presiding 
genius of the greatest statesman of modern 


times. But, in spite of immediate pleasure, 


we cannot obliterate from our minds all those 
records of fact and experience which, in their 

te effect, leave a somewhat less satis- 
factory 2 of the things said and done 
by the Gladstone Cabinet during the last 
eighteen months. We are willing to believe 
that, so far as the past can be rectified by the 
future, there exists some disposition on the part 
of the Premier to gratify the anxious wishes of 
no small number of his friends. So far his 
speech is not without, its pleasant auguries, and 


‘we must cheerfully admit that, in the long run, 


his performances have usually exceeded his 
pledges. But we are bound to confess that, on 
the whole, the geo: future does not show 
a very perceptible change in appearance under 
the glow which has been thrown upon it by the 
First Minister’s intellectual light and fervour. 
We should have been glad to have been able to 
leok forward with more hope of pleased co- 
operation with him than we are afraid he has 
liven us warrant for. Perhaps, however, it is 
as it is. Self-reliance and self-sacrifice 
constitute the two great elements of political 
success. Upon them it is always possible to fall 
back with assured confidence. At any rate, 
they bring with them their own reward. 

t is but just to all parties to observe that a 
speech to constituents, delivered under circum- 
tances such as those which surrounded Mr. 
Gladstone on Saturday, however successful a 
vindication it may be of the past, can hardly be 
expected to contain within it a fair measure of 
the future. Mr. Gladstone’s intentions may be 
much clearer, much more definite, much more 
in accordance with certain well-understood and 
accepted principles, than it was proper, or even 
possible, for him to give adequate expression to 
in his Blackheath speech. That he is still a 

rogressive reformer is sufficiently evident. 
That he still desires to lead the Liberal party to 
further legitimate political conquests one ma 
discern in the tone of all that he has uttered, 
and in the drift of all the a ents he has 
employed. Those who follow him may be grate- 
ful for such a leader, and, we may add, such a 
leader is bound to be considerate towards his fol- 
lowers. There may beculpable mistrust on the one 
side as well as on the other. The leader may 


‘shape his plans rather with a view to avert the 


opposition of enemies than to conciliate the 
support of friends, and those who follow his 
may sometimes imagine that they have 


been left out of consideration, when, as a matter 


of fact, the strength and earnestness of their 
convictions were only underrated. There must 
be some concession on all sides, and we are not 
without some hope, though it is but faint, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Greenwich may be 
interpreted as an indication that the Cabinet 
over which he presides will hereafter take into 
account whence it sprang, and by whose con- 
currence it is upheld, as well as how it may 
soothe the fears and indulge the prejudices of 


those who repudiate all spontaneous sympath 
with Liberal as. oi N 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
DEBATE. 


WE have given in our present number what 
some of our readers may re 
2 to the report of the discussions in 
the London School Board on the two questions 
of compulsion and the payment of denomina- 
tional fees. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the controversy on the subject is of the gravest 
importance, nor, although many provincial 
boards have come to an early and somewhat 
precipitate decision in the matter, that the 
principles involved in these questions are of such 
consequence that the most anxious considera- 
tion is necessary in order to arrive at a satis- 
. conclusion. The London Board has 

y expended a week in the discussion, and 
almost every argument that could be advanced 
on either side has been stated. Any one who 
has read the somewhat m summaries of 
the daily papers, or is di to address him- 
self to the extended reports of the speeches we 
have given elsewhere, must feel that this long 
debate has not been thrown away. It glow yes 


ning to be felt by the secular press 


more is inyolyed in this controyersy than the 


ew sf 
/ 


as inordinate 


narrowness or jealousy of Dissent, and it is oon- 
fessed on all sides that the question does not 
now occupy the same position as it did a week 
ago. Slowly but surely the truth is beginning 
to dawn upon the minds of all sections of edu- 
cationists that if the payment of denominational 
fees is recognised as a principle, and carried out 
in practice, Mr. Forster’s Act will be ship- 
wrecked before it is fairly put in operation. 

For us to contend that the great weight of 
argument throughout these debates has been on 
the side we support might expose us to a charge 
of partiality. Still it says something for the in- 
herent justice of our cause that it has been suc- 
cessfully vindicated, just in proportion as it has 
been rigidly examined. False pleas have been 
met, false issues stopped; and those who would 
hear of nothing else but driving the children of 
the poor into the sectarian schools, to be kept 
there to a great extent at the cost of the rate- 
payers, are now at length obliged to listen ap- 
provingly to the reasonable advice of a moderate 
Churchman like Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens, M.P., 
who advises the members of the State-Church 
„to be content with the excellent terms which 
they have obtained in the statute of last year, 
for they have got fifty per cent. advantage, 
their schools occupy the ground, and they have 
the greatest wealth of the community on their 
side. If Church teaching,” the hon. member 
added, is worth having, it is worth paying for; 
while it would be unwise to drive their Dissent- 
ing friends to contribute inst their will.” 
This has not been the spirit in which the Edu- 
cation Department has been carrying out the 

rovisions of the Act, nor has it n the 
ashion in which the majorities of one in some of 


‘the principal school boards of the country— 


majorities obtained only by the dexterous 
manipulation of the cumulative vote—have 
endeavoured to ride rough-shod over their col- 
leagues, and the mass of Liberal opinion in their 
respective districts. 


The friends of religious justice and equality 
are very greatly indebted to the Liberal and 
Nonconformist members of the London School 
Board for their able and courageous advocac 
of what seemed but yesterday a discredited, if 
not a defeated, cause. It has been abundantly 
shewn during this debate that the question at 
issue is neither narrow nor trivial, but one of 
great magnitude, and very far-reaching in its 
consequences. It has been clearly established 
that the payment of fees out of the rates for de- 
nominational schools, if permitted by the Edu- 
cation Act, was not contemplated by the Prime 
Minister when the bill was under discussion; 
that the children on whose behalf these fees are 
demanded are not the really indigent, who are 
otherwise provided for, but those who are in 
circumstances to meet the liability ; that to give 
effect to such a bye-law as has been proposed 
would be, as Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., says, to 
make parents forget their parental duties,” and 
to foster a pauperising spirit, by making it the 
interest of denominational school managers to 
canvass for quasi-indigent scholars; that for 
school boards to undertake to fill up these 
schools is altogether extraneous to the primary 
purpose for which they were created; that the 
argument founded on the conscience rights of 
the pauper is, when pushed to its legitimate ex- 
tent, impossible to carry out in practice and a 
reductio ad absurdam ; and that for school boards 
to vote away the rates without having an iota 
of control over their proper expenditure, is an 
innovation unknown to the British Constitution. 

These considerations were strengthened by 
others of a less theoretical character. Without 
doubt the board had Ireland as well as Eng- 
land in view during these discussions. The re- 
solutions of the Irish Catholic prelates on edu- 
cation, as well as Professor Huxley’s impressive 
description of the blighting influence of Ultra- 


| montanism, must have made many a denomi- 


nationalist shrink from the policy he was dis- 
to favour. Moreover, whilst ample 
justice was done to the educational zeal of 
Church of England clergy, it was impossible to 
conceal that their supremacy has been generally 
used to promote sectarian as well as religious 
ends. It was a Wesleyan (Mr. M‘Arthur) who 
gave the most weighty testimony on this point, 
and who called a brace of bishops into the 
witness-box. The. felling, quotation by Mr. 
Reed, M.P., from the official organ of the 
National Society, urging the paramount neces- 
sity of using the Church schools as a means of 
promoting Church — — could not be 
weaken My any isolated repudiation of such a 
policy by Prebendary Thorold, who disdains 
such devices; while the specific statements 
made by the Rev. J. A. Picton as to the way in 
which this educational Is erted 
in order to fill Church Sunday-schools, can be 
sustained by overwhelming evidence from all 
8 f the country. 
School Board to arrive at just conclusions on 


0 | 
1 required a week's debate in the London 


this important question, that time has not been 
lost. The supporters of denominational educa- 
tion may still adhere to their 24 
views, but they are being convinced by the logic 
of events. There are many others besides Pro- 
fessor Huxley who have reached the conclusion 
that a premature application of the principle of 
compulsion—before even a single brick of a new 
school to supply educational deficiencies has 
been placed—would defeat the object in view ; 
and although the board have by a majority of 
one reaffirmed that principle, they hesitate to 
apply it, when the manifest result will be to fill 
up the denominational schools with indigent 
children at the expense of the ratepayers. Dr. 
Rigg is ready candidly to admit that when 
arties are so equally divided it will be impossible 
or the advocates of this new and untried policy, 
though ane slightly in the ascendant, 
give effect to their views without endangering 
the object they all have at heart. Day by day 
this conviction has been gainin — among 
the members of the educational Parliament of 
London. Those who eagerly desire 
application of rates for denominational 
school purposes, and those who are in- 
different on the subject, are verging to- 
wards the conclusion that the bo should 
not be committed to a principle which will em- 
barrass if not frustrate its — Work. The 
debate may be protracted a day or two longer, 
but after yesterday’s discussion, it can hardly 
be doubted that a substantial agreement has 
been reached. A withdrawal of the 8th b 
law, and of Mr. Morley’s amendment objecting 
to the payment of fees in denominational schools, 
would leave the board free for the future. This 
solution—compromise if you will—is ted in 
principle on all sides—by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and Dr. Barry as well as by Mr. Morley, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and Mr. Picton—and the diffe- 
rence is now almost narrowed down to the 
question of putting the general opinion into the 
least objectionable phraseology. _ 

It is useless to conceal that this satisfactory 
issue would not have been brought about but 
for the vigorous and persistent, though to 
themselves disagreeable, agitation of Noncon- 
formists. Their cloquent and faithful repre- 
sentatives on the London Board would have 
been comparatively powerless in warding off a 
disastrous decision but for the pressure 
from without. Forty legions” at their 
back gave additional weight to the ar- 

ents of the Liberal mem of the board. 

e tacit, if not as yet formal decision 
of the London Board marks the turn of the tide. 
We cannot say that the slender my pet el 
perious in inverse proportion to relative 
— — the School Boards of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, and many other 
large towns, will follow this excellent nple, 
and retrace their steps. But if not, it be 
incumbent on Parliament to intervene and give 


legislative effect to Mr. Gladstone’s on 
— subject. The plain truth — — re- 
cognised by both sides in this controv 
Education 


Act cannot be made to until 
the 25th Clause is or modified. 
The sooner the change is tho more 


easily and quickly will the objeots for which 
the statute was enacted be realised. 


THE SLAVE EMPIRE OF SOUTH 
AMERIOA. 


Ir is announced that the bill enacting the 
emancipation of slaves in Brazil the 
y 33 votes 

th loud 


Senate on the 27th of September, 
inst 4; that the result was greeted wi 
eering; and that the Government at once 
disecling, e 
irecti m to carry ou provisions 

the —4 5 We should deeply regret to do 
an injustice to Brazil now that she is in @ pene- 
tential mood, or to detract from the grace of an 
act with which the name of the Emperor is more 


me 


1 
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and that Brazil is entitled to no expression of 
public gratitude for what she has done. 

It is true that the pro-slavery party are said 
to be furious against the poli y of the Viscomte 
Roi do Branca, the Bismarck of Brazil. They 
are furious because any step in the direction of 
freedom excites their blind and relentless hos- 
tility. Yet the Brazilian Minister is probabl 
the friend they ever had. He is wise enoug 
to read the 2 4 of the times; for. although 
reading them, he has yet been able to make a 
compromise with iniquity. The Emperor was 
pledged in the face of the whole world to abolish 
slavery; while his son-in-law, the Count d’Eu, 
had somewhat ostentatiously asked the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay to liberate the slaves of that 
country, who, if they were enslaved at all, 
were enslaved in violation of P yan law. 
Had Paraguay been still under either the elder 
or the younger Lopez, the Count d' Eu would 
have been recommended to look at home, where 
slavery in its most cruel forms was and is upheld 
by the laws of the Empire. No doubt the Em- 
peror, who is now visiting the principal countries 
of Europe, would like to be en with the 
public opinion of the civilised world; while it is 
no less probable that his astute Minister fancies 
he has discovered a way by which the two 
principles of good and evil may be effectually 
served at the same time. In reality, while the 
Brazilian Chambers have passed what is called 
an Act of Emancipation, just as the Spanish 
Cortes have passed a similar Act, slavery is no 
more abolished in Brazil than it is in Cuba. 
Philanthropists are invited to crown the Em- 

rasa — benefactor, but they have been 

© often deceived in times past to render it all 
probable that they will perform on the present 
occasion so singularly inopportune an act of 


homage. 

The bill which has just become law declares 
that all children who are born after the date of 
its passing shall be free. If this declaration 
were made without any qualifying conditions 
we might, at any rate, be than t the new 
generation would grow up in the enjoyment of 
personal freedom. But these children are to 
remain under the authority of their owners 
until they are eight years old, when the owners 
will be entitled to elect between retaining their 
services until they are twenty-one, or receiving 
compensation for their immediate manumission. 
Thus even as respects children born after the 
Act comes into operation the actual abolition of 
slavery in Brazil is indefinitely postponed ; 
while the existing race of slaves are still doomed 
to bondage. Freedom is either a 
right inherent in the man, or it is a pmvilege 
which the stronger may confer at pleasure upon 
the weak, or withhold altogether. That it is a 


, dependent upon mere human caprice, 
mo ri — 111 to assert; 
but if it be a right, Brazil by — Soap 
enslavement of her living chattels by . i ; 


fender of slavery, as well as of polygamy, candidly 
admits that it has done incalculable — to 
Brazil by rendering labour disreputable, and by 
creating a class of idlers and vagabonds more 
worthless than the ‘‘mean whites” of the 
Southern States. It therefore follows that while 
theservile ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water 
are being ually exterminated, the labour 
market, suffering the curse of slavery, 
paralyses the energies and enervates the 
character of the only class in Brazil which could 
fill up the gap — ensure the continued pro- 
sperity of the country. Compare these 
with the last American census returns, which 
show an increase of 438,000 in the number of 
coloured people in the United States, and com- 
plete the comparison by noting the greatly 
— — of cotton under a system 
of labour. : 


The truth is that there can be no ho 
the future of Brazil unless she follows closely 
the example of the great Republic. There 
must be no spurious Acts of Emancipation, but a 
complete —— away of the evil which has 
debauched her politics and made her position 
an odious one among the States of South 
America. The moral obliquity which led her to 
crush Paraguay, and to all but blot out 
that unfortunate State from the map of the 
world, has instigated a measure which, under 
pretence of abolishing slavery, actually gives it 
a new lease of life. 


for 


SCOTLAND. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
GLAsdow, October 30, 1871. 


At the last meeting of the Free Church Presby- 
tery, an overture for the General Assembly, advo- 
cating comprehensive Presbyterian union on the 
basis of the Free Church claim of rights, was moved 
by a member of the Begg and Gibson party, and by 
a majority rejected. In the course of the debate, 
Professor Rainy, one of the foremost leaders of the 
Liberal party, declared most soundly that com- 
prehensive union of the Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land was attainable only by disestablishment.” 
Dr. Begg, on the contrary, maintained that it 
had been always voluntaryism, and not the Estab- 
lished Church, which stood in the way of such a 
union,” and that if established churches were 
pulled down the nobility would fall, and the throne 
would follow.” Unhappy Dr. Begg, to have fallen 
on such evil times and tongues ! 


The Church of Scotland has evinced of late a 
strong liking for statistics. Like the small crea- 
ture in the fable, she would fain distend herself to 
abnormal dimensions, and statistics of liar con- 
struction are the stretcher she uses for this end. 
The result is, bursting, if not for herself, at least 


for her figures. They have been taken up by un- 


— 


zavage tribes there. During his entire career in 
Bom e has been prominent in every 


originated some of the 
higher class institutes that have proved such a bless - 
ing both to natives and ; for he alwa 
vocated their consociation on equal terms. 
was first president, and then honorary president, of 
the Royal A®iatic Society, an office held only by 
other two, one of these being Sir James Mackintosh, 
the founder of the society. At the formation of 
the Bombay University in 1857, he was drawn into 


its services and honours, and in 1868 was appointed 
its vice-chancellor—an honour never till t ac- 
corded to any outside the official circle. He has 


been well known and highly esteemed by the various 
governors; one of whom, Sir Bartle Frere, testified 
to ‘‘the extraordinary variety and value of his ser- 
vices to India,” and as having ‘‘done more” in this 
respect ‘‘than any man he knew.” 


Epitome of Telos. 


It is expected that the Queen will hold a council 
at Balmoral on Friday next, the 3rd of November. 

Her Majesty has greatly improved in health 
during the past week, and is now spending a few 
days at the Glassalt Sheil, a change of air and scene 
having been considered desirable. 

Great preparations have been made at Scarborough 
for the reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales this week. Their Royal Highnesses, who 
arrived Wednesday evening, are the guests of Lord 
Londesborough. 

The Prince Imperial is in King’s College School. 
He is under Professor Adams, and is studying me- 
chanics. 

-Lord Dufferin’s new title is to be Earl of 
Dufferin. 

The Count Davilier again writes from Chislehurst 
in rejoinder to a correspondent of the Times to re- 
assert that the Emperor Napoleon never did write 
to his Ministers the saying attributed to him that he 
would only return to Paris dead or victorious. 
After the battle of Woerth he simply sent these 
words: — Il faut élever nos Ames à la hauteur des 
circonstances,” that is to say, We must rise to 
the occasion.” 

More than 2, 100“. was on Monday received at the 
Mansion-house in aid of the Chic Relief Fund, 
which now amounts to 44,837/. Her Majesty has 
subscribed 500/., and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales 250 guineas to the fund. 

The Birmingham Conference on the reform of 
the House of Lords, originally intended to be held 
in November, is now definitely fixed for the 6th of 
December, in order to avoid interference with other 
local events. 

The strike in the Forest of Dean has terminated 
and the colliers have returned to work. 


The trial of Kelly for murdering Head-Constable 
Talbot is proceeding in Dublin. ere were t 


crowds around the court on Thursday, and there 
was an imposing display of military. Great diffi- 
we Hane ound in getting a jury. 

e are happy to learn that the foot-and-mouth 
disease has entirely disappeared from Ire- 


ceremonious Dissenting hands, and thrown into | land. 
ut from them all hope of freedom—is guilty of | hopeless disarray. The subject is one of t in- A telegram from Australia, bearing date Mel- 
@ crime against justice and morality. ntil | terest, and shall be noticed by us without delay. bourne, October 10,” states that Important 
the Brazilian Government has — a much A stout and interesting battle is bein foug t at | witnesses in the Tichborne case proceed to Hogan 
more satisfactory measure than the one upon Edin by the lady medical students, who are | by rer The mail will not reach - 
which it is our duty to pronounce an adverse conducting it with i iri address. | land till the end of November. 


judgment, we hope that our Foreign Secretary, 
whose predecessor was so prompt to felicitate 
the Count d’Eu on his very cheap humanity, 
will withhold those congratulations which the 
real—althongh nit the sham—abolition of 
slavery in Brazil might justly call forth. 

It has been said that Virginia was a paradise 
for slaves compared with Cuba cr Brazil. 
Some touch of softness in the lord, some gleam 
of pity in the mistress, had sufficed to keep the 
very worst planters of English blood free from 
the brutalities which were dail e in 
er south.“ 


the Spanish and Portugese cities 
Generally speaking, we are indi to attach 
importance to such comparisons, because 


‘slavery, wherever it exists, is necessarily and 
inherently ‘‘ the sum of all villanies” ; but the 
strong 2 we have quoted is, at all 
events, j ad by the excessive mortality of 
the slave population, both in Cuba and in 
‘Brazil. ie Ge oe ae latter 
country especially, ves are a race. 
Since the im rtation n 
deen prohibited, the chattel labourers have 
y declined in numbers, even to the ex- 

tent, as some writers allege, of a diminution 
from four millions totwo. How is this sterility 
to be accounted for? Why is it that the deaths 
of slaves in Brazil vastly outnumber the births ? 
What is it that threatens in that empire the ex- 
tinction of the a race in the 
world „ stati * wy ee light 
upon a the anomaly; but anti-slavery 
arty in Brazil know full well that slavery, 

— rer 
1s 0 © rapid deca a people 
wio, if the laws of 2 were 4 habtocliy 
Violated, would multiply and grow vigorous and 
healthy in that land of the sun. Moreover, 
Captain Burton, although he is a courageous de- 


Their documents and entire action are marked by. 
ability and all due delicacy, and bid fair to triumph. 
Foremost in the phalanx is Miss Jex Blake. A 
lawsuit in which she was cast, with a farthing 

drawing after it expenses of nearly a 


P 
the surplus to a fund she was promoting for estab- 
lishing an hospital for women. 

The high character and position of the Rev. John 
Wilson, D. D., F. R. S., of Bombay, late Moderator 
of the Free Church, invests with more than com- 
— 2 interest the farewell breakfast and pre- 

ghey at Edinburgh, ten days ago 
, on the eve of his return to India. 
t furlough 


means light, with ing and missionary engage- 
ments in all arte of Boston. On his previous 
es 222 ago, he had a like- 

inded wife to cheer and aid him, who died after 
twenty-one years of devoted service. He has now 
taken his d alone ; and, though and 
worn with the toils of forty years under the burning 
sun of India, he departs to resume his mission 
labours with the view of returning no more. He is 
2 on scholar, — 3 Near 1 

reply to the presentation of his portrait —whic 
is to remain at the Free Church Co lege Hall in 
Edinburgh—he said that the public discussions to 
ee mon. He first he was challenged by 

ins and n 

cial attention to the language and subtle philosop 
of the East, with the best results on his missionary 
influence, and with no thought of the academic 


(on the 1 
His 


The trade dispute at Blackburn has been termi- 
nated ; and Messrs. Pilkington having made a con- 
cession to their men, the latter will resume work. 

The nine hours’ has been generally adop- 
ted in the ironfounding, * and machine 
trades of Bradford an Halitax, throughout the 
North of England. 

A disastrous colliery explosion is reported from 
Seaham. There were thirty-three men and boys in 
the pit at the time, and no hope exists of any of 
them being alive. 

A sh tragedy has been discovered a short 
distance from Bolton. A man named Thomas Davis, 
yep reer of age, strangled his wife, and then 
commi suicide. | 

The Government Ecli ition, under the 
charge of Mr. Lockyer, left Southampton in the 


The arrangements were all completed, 
and e ing was shipped rome 7 

Earl ow, the Lord Ashridge, near 
Berkhamstead, has to the Berkhamstead 
Sarit, Mr. W. Lengnon hed previondly snade 
com W. 7 
the club a valuable presentation of — 

New Booxs.—Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
announcements include the following :— ome the 
| ah, e 


Ferry, being impressions of America and i 
by James Macaulay, M. A., M. D., Edinburgh, editor 
of the ee our ; The Higher Ministry of 


Nature, viewed in the ligh 
of Christian faith, by J. at Philosop — 8B 
fessor Ueberweg’s vo ) 8 

Noah Porter, L. L. D., and David Phili Schall 
D. D.; The Sunday Afternoon, fifty-iwo ser- 
mons for home reading, by J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A.; Professor Reuss’s Gishory : 


2 of Christian Theo - 
Harwood, and cited by W. Nn | . 
Crumbs Swept Up, by T. De A 


Brooklyn; Bible Music, 


keys on musical themes Rasy Rese by the Rev. 
Francis Jacox, B.,A. ; and a second series of Secu- 
1 on Scripture Texts, by the same 
author, 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
(Continued from Page 1071) 


school-children are not of the Church of England. This 
will be seen from the following table, giving the 
numberof each denomination in May last :—Church 
of d, 489; Wesleyan, 214; tist, 63; In- 
de ent, &., 212; man Catholic, I.“ But 
supposing they were all Baptists—and at any rate 
63 of them were — the rs of that school 
expected them to recite the solemn words of bap- 
tism, in which they were made children of 
God and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and afterwards in an answer provi the 
righteousness of infant baptism, the children 
would convict their parents of heresy! He 
did not think that was a fair way of carrying 


out the conscience clause. If such doctrines. 


were taught at all, ought not the rs of 
schools to ascertain for themselves the creed of 
the children, for it was a mere mockery to teach 
them that which their parents must necessarily 
disapprove? If it were said that they might have 
taken advantage of the conscience clause, of course 
they might, but it only showed that they had no 
2 over the religious instruction they received. 
n regard to the second point, viz., the conscience 
of the parent, what did that mean? Did it mean, 
‘If I cannot pay for the education of my child, I 
have a right to claim from the State that my own 
inh he 7———ů on the doctrines yt ion 
8 taught at the State’s expense? t had 
been shown to be altogether impracticable. There 
might not be another man probably of his (Mr. 
Picton’s) own religious opinions. (Laughter.) There- 
fore it would be utterly impossible. Did it mean 
what was generally considered to be signified by 
a conscientious right? He did not suppose that 
that was generally meant. What was generally 
meant by conscience in this case was ‘‘that 
as a matter of favour you ought to give 
the nt the right to send his child to a 
school of which he could approve of reli 
ous teaching.” But if it was only a matter of 
favour, the ratepayer’s conscience would come 
in and say, You shall not give a favour to a man 
who cannot insist upon it as a right at the ex 
of my conscience.” Besides this, although they 
all felt that the representatives of the t ecclesi- 
astical body on that board—who would be an honour 
to any communion in the world—had announced the 
most liberal sentiments, he could not now help say- 
ing that such a claim came with a very bad grace in- 
deed from a denomination or Church (whichevername 
was preferred), the large majority of whose represen- 
tatives, down toa very cn ea absolutely re- 
to have the conscience clause—(cries of ‘‘ No, 
no !”)—and insisted that if the children were to be 
taught at all they should also learn the Church 
catechism. ((“ No, no.“) In early life he was a 
Sunday-school teacher, and over and over again his 
heart was grieved by the little ones coming, with 
tears in their eyes, and saying, Teacher, we can- 
not come here any more. Why not?” Be- 
cause we must go toa national school. There is no 
other school to go to, and we cannot come on Sun- 
day, because if we go there on the week-day we 
must go there on the Sunday.” That was a fact, 
and occurred in a village near Liverpool. After such 
things had been practised down to a recent period, he 
confessed his wonder that any representatives of the 
Church could say much about the claims of the 
parents’ consciences. (Hear, hear.) Besides this, 
there was a view of the subject taken by Dr. Barry, 
than whom no gentleman on the board was more 
tender of the susceptibilities of others, and that 
gentleman maintained the other day that there was 
no hardship in compelling a child to os a sec- 
tarian school when he Was 222 y the con- 
science clause ; while at another time it was main- 
tained that the board had positively no right to 
send a child to a school where the religion of the 
parent was not taught. He felt that such a claim 


could not be enforced, and if they persisted in such 


arguments as these, there could only be one issue, 
which ing personally, he should be glad to 
see. ith regard to the ratepayer’s conscience, 
he would only refer the board, without any words 
of his own, to the memorial which they had read 
from the meeting in Cannon-street, if gentle- 
men would be so good as to study with candid at- 
tention paragraph 8 in that memorial, they would 
see it distinctly proved that it was impossible that 
the board could save a si penny—the num- 
ber of schools to be erected being a positively 
fixed quantity, although not perhaps yet ascer- 
ya 2 the other hand, if 8 2 
ue ratepayer's pocket, he maintain 

that there was 

mistakeable demand of 


ment, which said, Let us give up the trifling 
points that divide us, let us work together, let us 
take the 14th ee — 


due to the un- 


would have to 


it for others to settle, and could go quietly on with 
their work. They knew how Mancheutan was 
seething with discontent, Conservative Liverpool 
was ill at ease, whilst Birmingham was torn by 

tation, and other towns were waiting for the de- 
cision of the London Board on the question. If 
they endorsed this principle of the bye-law they 
would give an immeasurable impulse to the distur- 
bance, and he might say canci ily if he were only 
anxious for the y establishment of his own 
views of national education, if he desired to see as 
soon as possible the system which Mr. Smithies 
admired—viz., making education compulsory, 
secular, and free—he should vote against the amend- 
scar el wish ie 2 * the resolution so. 
unwillingly moved by the Rev. John Rodgers; but 
he had more desire to see their own proper work 
peacefully and happily done than to watch the 
49 4 of any agitation. He hoped he was anxious 
or the practical education of the people, but if they 
5 this bye-law he believed they would only 

a to raise a storm which would most 
seriously disturb them. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. C. Few (Lambeth) spoke in regard to the 
necessity which existed for the passing of the bye- 
law, and referred to the position of Lambeth. In 
the whole of this large district, represented by 32 
square miles, only two schools were to be built by 
the board to meet the primary wants of that dis- 
trict, one at Newington and one at Battersea. With 
this board accommodation only, how could the 
board, he asked, expect that a magistrate would 
convict a father who could not pay the fees to the 
school of his choice when there was no other 
school where he could send his child? He failed 
to see how gentlemen could vote money to indus- 
trial schools, where each child cost 7s. a week, 
and where each was brought up in. the faith of his 
parent, and yet refuse the school pence in daily 
schools. 

Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE (Finsbury) said he thought 
they need hardly have had this discussion if the course 
he volunteered to suggest had been taken some 
months ego. In the committee he suggested that the 
right course of policy would be to leave the question 
open for further discussion without coming to the 
board as two hostile camps equally divided. He 
regretted that that course was not taken, but it 
was those gentlemen who forced a decision with 
whom the responsibility rested. Many of those 
who agreed in the general principle did not desire 
2 take an — — action at this ee and 
they woul illing to agree to some fair proposi- 
tion in order to go on equitably and i 
to carry out a scheme of policy. Some members 
of the press had recently stated that there were a 
number of extreme Dissenters on the board, who de- 
sired to bring this question in its ultimate issue to 
a dead-lock, for it mattered not which way the votes 
were, matters would come to a dead-lock, and they 
some further solution of the 
question. He t say, candidly, if the argument 
with regard to justice weighed upon him, they 
would convert him to the other side ; but certamly 
in the eyes of the ratepayers they would commit an 
injustice if the board called upon them to pay for 
the teaching in denominational schools. But did 
they commit an injustice to the poor parent by say- 
ing, I am prepared to teach your child sec 
knowl in our school. You need not remain 
even in the board school for religious instruction. 
I will do all the good I can for you as far as circum- 
stances will t“? What injustice to the nt 
could there be in that? It was for those who de- 
sired dogmatic teaching for their children to come 
and supply it by voluntary effort ; but it was not 
for the lhe to impose on the consciences of the 
ratepayers the establishment of dogmatic differences 
in the minds of the children. He ene 
regret it if there were any large number o 
members of the board who were disposed 
to teach dogmatic differences to young children. It 
was the greatest mistake possible. 
arrived at a time when some true idea of national 
education ought to exist in their minds? Could 
they conceal from their eyes what was now sought to 
be done? It was sought to enforce compulsion, and to 
pay fees in order to — the denominational schools 
throughout London, when that had been done, 
the party would say to the board, There is no 
work left for you—we have done it all for you— 
— have given us compulsion, you have paid our 
ees and filled up our schools, we will bar you out, 
and there is nothing left for yon to do.” That was 
the course sought to be taken, and that was the 
danger from which they ought to save the rate- 

ers. It was a fact that the Committee of 
erks had hardly had one good school offered to 
— err a si 
20 — 

pop gp So calibre. He believed that 


Few’s remarks, he thought he would see that the 
uestion of denominational inst 
im as much as for him. No 


a penny roll, and walked off with a 


ad they not : 


the board as denominationalists and said, ‘‘ Give us 
something more.” Was that fair? Ought they 
not rather try to combine together and lay 


aside all little questions of dogmatic differences. 


Ought they not to respect the young child’s 
conscience, and not to have dogmas brought into 
play. They should teach the child the highest 
moral duties and the best discipline for this life 
and another, and leave all questions of dogmatical 
differences aside. With respect to the several 
questions that had arisen, he would diverge to that 
of the Roman Catholics in order to express his 
utter want of sympathy with the remarks made by 
Professor Huxley on that matter. It was only just 
and right they should say to the Roman Catholic 
members that they respected their religious view 
and hoped they respected theirs, though they 
differed entirely from one another. He thought 
the Roman Catholics of London were somewhat 
hardly 2 owing to the passing of the resolu- 
tion wit to religious teaching. It was ad- 
mitted by one of the ablest members of the board 
that what would take 2 under that teaching 
was the Protestant Bible, and Trinitarian teach- 
ing and if that was the case the Roman Catholics 

a ground of complaint. Instead of being in- 
veighed against and spoken of in the way Professor 

2 had spoken of them, they ought to be con- 
sid as having a real claim on the board, and 
instead of the board’s reprehension =e were en- 
titled to its warmest sympathies. ith these 
feelings could they not take a wider view of matters, 
and by putting their heads * yore try and pre- 
vent ultimate differences which would otherwise 
exist. Some might say, Let us carry our point 
and all will be right.” But it would not be all 
right! There was a feeling growing in the country 
to which expression was given in that room the 
other day; and one gentleman said, ‘‘he would 
rather go to prison than pay the rate,” and that 
feeling existed very generally. (Hear, hear.) People 
were ded together in the Northern towns to 
oppose it, and therefore they must not consider that 
by settling this question with a narrow wo gies 
they would settle it altogether. They would o 
be exciting agitation which all desired to avoid, 
and those who with him thought the ques- 
tion should be by, so that the board t 
get to work build schools in the most practical 
way they could. They would be raising a flame 
in this country by assisting to establish the pay- 
ment of fees, which they would not be able to 
extinguish. He therefore earnestly hoped no mem- 
ber vould think that by catching a vote at this 
moment, he could contribute to the decision of this 
question. The question would go on unless it was 
settled in a different way to what it had been in 
some school boards, and it might break up a Minis- 
try, but it certainly would require an alteration in 
oe Education Act at some future day. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr. E. N. Buxton (Tower Hamlets), wished to 
state, as a Churchman, why he should vote for 
the payment of fees in denominational schools. It 
Be med to him that really all the ar ents against 
the motion were summed up in these, first, that 
it was wrong to ape fees for denominational 
teaching, and secondly, that it was foolish to allow 


ular the money of the ratepayers to E into the hands 


er's shop to buy 
uartern loaf 
as well, you couldn’t be said on that account to 
support the baker. gy pad All the best public 
elementary schools in London were .nearly full 
already ; and if 26 per cent. were added to the at- 
tendance they would be quite full. It would be 
better for the schools themselves if they declined to 
receive the children in question, as they bel 

to the lowest cf the low, and would injure the 
character of the school, As regarded the argument 
that it was not well to part with the ratepayers’ 
money, he replied that that was done wh«nsver 
payment was made for results. The school which 
was to receive the money must be an efficient one, 
and that was a sufficient security as regarded the 
money. As tothe question of conscience, he did 


of others. If you went into a 


not think it mattered much. what kind of con- 


sciences were regarded and what kind disre 
The question was whether, if a man refused 
his child to a board ** a 8 ke A* 
obtained against him. No magis wo me a 
Jew for refusing to send his child to a Christian 
school ; and if this t held good of a Jew, it would 
hold good of others. He protested against the 
agitation out of doors, in which a number of gentle- 
men declared that they would go to 
than. pay the rates ; not that they meant to go to 
prison, as they knew that the rate would be levied 
as a separate one. If the agitation meant anyt 
it meant, ‘‘ Perish the Act of Parliament if we don 
get our own way.” The agitators forgot that part 
of the income-tax had been applied to su 
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Mr. C. E. Mupre (Westminster) asked the atten- | It was, he maintained, much better to send the 


tion of the board for a few moments, as he could 
not give a silent vote on this important question. 
The chief difficulty was with regard to the plea 
of conscience. The board must pay proper 

to this matter. This plea of conscience, when it 
moved the English people a few years ago, was 
strong enough to cast out from Parliament an im- 
portant piece of legislation, and to defer the edu- 
cation of the people for thirty years, simply 
because the nation would rather wait for a better 
system than have its conscientious convictions 
distegarded. But the plea of conscience told 
on all sides of the general a ent. We 
should bear patiently with others whe think dif- 
ferently, and in questions of conscience bear 
in mind the grand injunction of the Apostle 
—“Conscience—not thine own but another's.” 
The parent said he had a conscience, and whether 
he had or had not it was the same thing for all 
practical 1 If they compelled a man to 
send a child to a school in which he believed the 
teaching to be injurious, it would be a phase of 
tyranny for which the le of are not 
at gies It may be said that they have settled 
and decided the principle of compulsion, but had 


they done so? (Cries of Hear, hear,” and Ves.) 


J 
J 


They had voted for it, but he was not quite sure 
that the principle was yet quite settled. He had 
not had the opportunity of s ing on that 
point, but he must allude to the case of Stockport, 
which seemed to be a sort of pilot balloon, sent up 
to show the force and direction of those winds of 
2 opinion which could not otherwise be ascer- 

ined. Stockport shows an increase in the num- 
ber of scholars of 2,000 on its books, but the in- 
crease of attendance is only 1,000. It looked as if 
the children went to school on a Monday to pay 
the fees, and then vanished for the remainder of 
the week, but what was wanted was not the fees 
of the children, but their attendance. With com- 
pulsory power in full operation at Stockport, the 
result was not very 8 But compulsion 
or not, the board schools would be quite useless 
unless they were good educational establishments 
conducted on broad and general principles ; the 
board also, as trustees of public monéy, ought to 
have a conscience, and they must take care that 
the teaching for which they paid was sound and 
wholesome. Could they secure this in schools 
which were not under their own i jon and con- 
trol? Would the denominational schools submit to 
their inspection and control ? Some would, no 
doubt, and to those he would hold out the right 
hand of fellowship. There were many . 
technically denominational from the accidents of 
their * and association, but conducted on 
broad and generous principles, and really kor 
all educational purposes; and he did not think 
there would be any violation of principle on the 
part of the board in availing themselves of 
such schools for the purposes of the board. But 
some schools would not submit to their 
control, and some could not. The Roman 
Catholics, for instance, had a conscience which the 
* was 1 to res a 3 d for 

is own e earnestly r ere were 
Roman Gathelies who held the opinion that they 
could not se secular from religious instruc- 
tion—that religious instruction must necessaril 
run a > 8 He heartily sympathi 
with his Roman Catholic friends in this principle. 
„What God has 1 ee let no man put 
asunder.” This division of secular and sacred 
1 was not recognised in the Bible, from 
which all our best ideas of instruction were obtained. 
Our present action, however, was guided by the 
Act of Parliament. We must separate things sacred 
from things secular by adopting the Tin e-t ble 
conscience clause ; but if the Roman Catholics 
would not accept the time-table clause, then the 
board would be in a grave dilemma. (Mr. WAL 
LACE: Wedo.) Well, he was glad to hear that, 
but he was not sure whether Mr. Wallace spoke for 
one section or the other of his body. 

Mr. Hutcuins: We are not divided. 

Mr. Moniz was glad to hear that, and to believe, 
as he did, that the English Catholics were better 
than some other branches of their Church. If they 
could accept the conscience clause, and put their 
schools under inspection, and guarantee that those 
schools should come up to the bosad’s standard, he 
should heartily admit them, and pay fees to them, 
and to all schools of every e and colour ap- 


eevee by the board. He was one of those mem-” 


who would cheerfully accept any honourable 


solution of this difficulty, but at t, and until 
this question of conscience was fairly settled, he 
could not see how they could do it otherwise than 


by 3 Mr. Morley's amendment. 
Mr. WaLLace wished to explain that all the 
Catholic schools in London, except some of the 
convent schools where there was a difficulty as to 
certificates to the teachers, accepted the time-table 
and conscience clause, as public elementary schools. 
(Chieers. ) 

The Rev. J. Mx (Southwark) said that, after all, 
the had to solve 


© maintained that all 

schools of the Church of England had been truly 
national—(No, no) -and that no dogmatic teaching 
had been enforced upon the children at all. There 
had been no sectarian spirit shown, but a free exer- 
cise of conscience had at all times been allowed. 


thousands of neglected children to school than to 
allow them to live in the streets, depraved and 
hopeless. He believed that the clergy, as a body, 
would ever be found doing their duty loyally to the 
law, and they could not but admit that the 
national schools hitherto had been carried on in 
such a manner as to be a blessing to the rising 
generation of the country. It was painful to see 
the agitation which had been raised with 

to the question at issue, and he would appeal to 
those who had it in their power to turn their atten- 
tion more to the real matter in hand, to rescue the 
hundreds and thousands of the poor neglected 
children of this metropolis, and to place them in 
such a position as that their material benefit could 
be at once secured. (Hear, hear.) 


Dr. AnGus moved the adjournment of the debate. 

In repl) to Alderman Cotton, the CHAIRMAN 
said that pairs would not be taken notice of in 
the division. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


Firtu Day. 


The board reassembled yesterday afternoon at 
three o’clock ; Lord Lawrence in the chair. There 
was a full attendance of members, and the proceed- 
8 listened to by a very large audience. 

The Rev. Dr. Adds desired in continuing the 
debate to put before the board the arguments which 
had been used on either side during the 
debate, and thought it undesirable that all the 
discussions should be answers of one member of the 
board to another, as that course was apt to produce 
irritation. Ho would therefore not go into a dis- 
cussion of the arguments that had been used, but 
would state * * 4 point of a what 
oo geod y im to be the arguments on the case. 

e wished to be allowed to say that two or three 
statements and arguments which seemed fallacious 

rvaded more or less the entire discussion. He 

eld the ree before the board was very much 

narrowed 7 their decision last week on the second 
bye- law. Mr. Reed appealed to Stockport in sup- 
port of compulsion, and for that it was 
a capital argument, for 1,000 children were sent to 
school and nearly 2,000 were put on the books 
through the force of that enactment; but the 
follo day the argument took a new form, and 
4 was said 22 3 2 ＋ sent to school 
the cost was o „ an is argument was 
stated by the Rev. Prebendary Thorold, whose 
authority of course had great weight on the ground 
of his noble devotedness to this work of education 
in a catholic ani liberal spirit. Mr. Thorold told 
them that in his parish 14,000 children were waiting 
— * school, vay Mr. 1 — — — were 
wai occupy the vacancies, they 

said, why oa tee (he fees tend cond them toashoul ? 
but there was a fallacy in this argument. The 
Stockport Board with its 2,000 additional children 
had only to remit the payments of forty. In London 
they had 350,000 children on the books, but there were 
only 250,000 in attendance, so that 100,000 children 
might be compelled to attend without any difficulty 
as to the conscience clause, and whose fees were 
paid or ought to be be The second bye-law 
would send 70,000 or 80,000 children to school over 
and above 50,000 places where there was room for 
them, so that if they carried out the princi of 
compulsion in London the same as in port, 
they would have about 10,000 children for whom 
they would have to pay ; but even — it were 
five times that amount, it would only be 50,000 out 
of 100,000. Happily for them, however, the ques- 
tion was now narrowed by the adoption of the 
second bye-law. He was also afraid that the 
board had missed its way in some of the 
arguments, and he was afraid they were con- 
founding two things. It was said that the 
Roman Catholic members of the board would 
not be contented unless a certain kind of religious 
education was given, and he had heard the same 
thing said in other quarters. The question, how- 
ever, was not what education would be satisfactory, 
nor what education members in their consciences 
thought, but the question was how could the edu- 
cation the board had to carry out be done? He be- 
lieved, for his own part, that the conscientious 
Churchman felt as — on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions as the Roman Catholic did on some points of 
religion that he held to be sacred. Ministers of the 
Church of England might not deem certain things 
vital, but if they were asked to contribute to tho 
support of opposite views, then it would be 
a vital matter, and he would deem it of im- 
—! He was quite sure that Nonconformists 
deemed ecclesiastical questions important too. 
More than that, he had a strong feeling that Evan- 


gelical Nonconformists would not in the 
schools that sort of spiritual religious — 
that they all prized. In point of fact, those 


would not meet the conscientious feelings that any 
of them deemed abstractedly best, but what he 
held was that he had not the face to ask more 
from the ratepayers. The practical question was 
not what they deemed conscientiously best, but 
what they had a right to ask another to pay for 
who did not concur in their particular views. He 


tionalism had mischievous tendencies when pushed 
to extremes. The denominationalism of the 
Church, it was said, tended to Rome; the denomi- 
nationalism of Dissent tended to narrow sectarian- 
ism ; the denominationalism of the Roman Catho- 
lics tended, 1 it 5 said, to the 
suppression o „ and was ous; 
but the board had 4 to decide upon the tenden- 
cies of any „ nor to decide upon the motives 
of the men who supported them. the board 
had to do was to ask—Is it fair to ask the rate- 
payers to support denominational views to which 
they conscientiously objected, and which might have 
those tendencies? He thought it hi unwise 
to charge upon any members of the board the logical 
consequences of certain opinions held by the body to 
which they belonged. The question was simply 
whether the board should support denomina- 
tionalism at all in its respective schools. He should 
have been glad if it had been possible that the 
board could have supported schools by per 
wherever necessary, so long as the schools did not 
violate the board’s non-denominational principles, 
for he believed that one-third of the schools of 
London, oe British, Wesleyan, secular, 
and liberal Church schools, might be, under that 
arrangement, placed honestly and fairly in connec- 
tion with the board, and so as to receive the fees ; 
but he was sorry to find that that could not be 
carried out. It would have been a relief to his 
mind if the board could have distinguished between 
secular and religious teaching, and say to 
all the schools in London, We will agree 
to pay for the secular teaching if you will let us off 
the denominational teaching ”; but he believed that 
legally in the Act of Parliament allowed 
no vy poms eon 78 He was Frage. that if e 

id to one school they must be prepared equally to 
— to all, and if ery! paid for secular instruction 
they were not allowed by law to make any distinction 
between such payments and payments for religious 
teaching. Was the board to support de- 
nominational schools all over London, many of 
‘which would be of the intensest sort? That was 
practically the question. For his own part, he de- 
plored that this question was put before the board 
at all; he did not, however, find fault with the Govern- 
ment for referring the question to the constituencies, 
or that Parliament had spent time in discussing 
it and allowed it to come now to divide this board ; 
but what he complained of was that the Govern- 
1 had laid down one rule for the board and 


under the Act of 


ts of the 
Parliament, the provision explicitly 


oF 
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III. 
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partment 
very 


7 
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at Blackheath. He (Mr. 
great end of the Act—its 
was to support the action of 
of education—the ica- 


the 
of State influence, in which he includ ds 
subjects in which, unhappily, 
That the very 


principle which had been ied to all 
i He not, how- 
ever, blame the Government, he believed there 
were several cases in which the 25th Section would 
operate fairly, not only in the case supposed 
member where was 


and the cl : > and 232 school 9 
agreed that rgyman reserve eno- 
minational teaching till Sunday, and that both 


would teach a common Christianity through- 
out the week, and on that condition it became 

ible to apply the 25th Section forthwith. 
I . a school board it was found that 
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It was notorious that there were many districts in 
London in precisely that condition. What was 
called the power of choice was practically, in half 
of London nearly, no choice at Not only was 
this the fact, but the board had resolved to have 
inspectors in all their schools, and he presumed it 
would be right, if they passed this bye-law and paid 
the fees, that they should also undertake to exa- 
mine the children, to see if they were ing effi- 
cient tesching; but if they were displeased with 
the teaching, could they object to the school ? They 
were bound by the bye-law to pay the fees in an 

school the parent selected. It might be a public 
elementary school, but it might be most inefficiently 
conducted for all that. (Hear, hear.) Then the 
question of history. He would not allude to 
its history in this country, but he might say 
that all the questions which the board were 
now considering been considered and 
urged and settled throughout America. They 
began with denominational teaching, and now 
throughout the whole of the States the rule was 
that no State funds were appropriated to denomi- 
national schools at all. They had found that that 
was the only solution of the enormous difficulties. 
The latest example of the kind occurred in the city 
of New York, where they acted on the plan of 
concurrent endowment, and the legislature had 


decided that the evils of the question were so | be 


serious that no denominational teaching whatever 
was to be given in any schools. He held, there- 
fore, that the spirit of the Act of Parliament, that 
the principle laid down by the board, and that the 
history of the question all pointed to the conclusion 
that nothing short of total separation of denomi- 
national teaching—he did not mean religious— 
from their secular schools would meet either the 
acceptance of the public or the necessities of the 
case. It was not only a question of denomina- 
tionalism, and a question of control, but to his 
mind it was supremely a question of conscience 
—a question that was carefully avoided b 
sev speakers on the previous day. It 
was vital that the board should clearly un- 
derstand what the issue was of this ques- 
tion. There were two thi peculiar to 
conscientious questions ; first of all they knew that 
a man's conscientious conviction was to him his 
interpretation of the divine law ; it was a law he 
felt bound to obey. A man might be mistaken, of 
course, as to the meaning of the divine law; he 
might be conscientiously wrong, but his conscien- 
-tious conviction was the judgment that he felt of 
his duty towards God. It was athing that allowed 
of no compromise ; it was a thing by which every 
man was bound. And then the second pecu- 
ity of this faculty was, that if you forced a man 
to up little matters of conscience they became 
essential. If they compelled a ot a ne he ge 
ordinance which he believed the Bibleforbade, or told 
him to deny his view of certain religious ordinances 
which he believed to be correct, he could do neither 
the one nor the other, any more than he could stand 
‘up and say there was no There was no dis- 
tinction at all when they compelled him to den 
what he held, or to support what he disbelieved. 
Yet, whilst there were differences between sects, 
he held that the truths on which they could agree 
were infinitely more precious than the points on 
which they differed. If they said to him, You 
must deny your theory about baptism, or 
ou must support by money payment infant 
aptism, he could no more do the one or the other 
than he could deny the most cherished truths he 
held. That he believed to be the law of conscience. 
It was his interpretation of the Divine law, he could 
not deny it, or pay money to support the opposite. 
Of course it was said there was a conscience on the 
other side, and he thought they ought to look at 
that 2 fairly. at was the conscience on 
the other side? The poor mans. I object to be 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, unless you 
— me the Church Catechism.” Was this so? 
He doubted whether there were very many poor 
men who said so. (Hear, hear.) But supposing it was 
said, was it a fair representation? Or perhaps 
the form was this, not, I object to learn the A BC 
unless you teach me the Church catechism,” but 
„in my conscience I object to be taught it.” But 
the answer might be, I, in my conscience, think 
my child ought to be taught certain forms of 
religious truth too, but I do not ask my neighbours 
to pay for it. It may be an essential to a complete 
education, butit is not a part of our creed that it must 
be taught at the public expense, with the money of 
people who essentially differ from you.” Here 
there was a confounding of two things which ought 
never to be confounded; but if a man said he did 
not wish for seeular education unless he had deno- 
minational teaching, that he would not take read - 
ing, writing, and arithmetic unless he had his own 


catechism, it would appear that that was a case of 


conscience, but it was not a guide for any other 
man. He (Dr. Angus) held that his views were 
right, and in such 2 re a, 7 a oe 
science against another. e ground of his objec- 
tions was that conscience was law, and he would 
not interfere with any one’s conscience unless 
that conscience interfered with his (Dr. Angus’s) 
rights. If a man 2 up and said he belonged 
to the Peculiar People, and conscientiously objected 


to send for a doctor for his child, the State very | w 


property § 6 in and said, n 
1e use of the means for preserving life.” We 
have a higher duty ; our dut 


doubted right, and we m 


is to exercise an un- 
forbid it. When a 


man says, F.. „E unless you 


give me the catechism, the dictates of another man's 


— 


— 


conscience would reply that he could not 
another man’s denominational views at all. 
had no more right to ask any man to do it than 
they had a right to ask him to do an else 
that violated his rights, when the violation was not 
essential to some great public interest. On this 
question he acknowledged the rights of the poor, 
and their conscientious rights so long as they did 
not interfere with the conscientious convictions of 
what others believed to be right. What was right, 
therefore, in relation to this question of teaching? 
Did they not get what they asked for in getting 
secular teaching? If they wanted more, and wan 
their denominational ing paid for out of another 
man’s purse, it was the other man’s duty to refuse 
to pay with his substance for any such purpose. 
It was said to be a question of compromise. He 
believed it was a question of compromise—a com- 
promise that was completed within the four corners 
of the Act of Parliament. He remembered the 
discussions in the House of Commons, and the com- 
promise was this :—‘‘ We will increase the grants 
to denominational schools.” And the ts were 
increased. The denominations had had their share 
in the compromise His conviction was clear that, 
if the board in London and the country boards re- 
solved to pay fees to denominational schools, the 
whole question of the compromise would have to 
opened . . It was the old American con- 
ard 2d § ey settled the question there in pre- 
cisely the same way, but discontent grew so strong, 
that they even had to withdraw the grants that 
were given before. And if he might speak con- 
scientiously and earnestly to Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics, he would say that the wisest policy as 
well as the fair thing for them to do was to 
what they had got and make the best of it, for he 
believed that further agitation would only risk 
their present system. He had only one point more. 
He came to the board, as nearly'‘all its members had 
come, to represent these three principles: to get 
the best secular teaching they could, to get t 
reading of the Bible in all schools, and to ge 
nominational teaching. 
canvass he was told 


unde- 
Wherever he went in his 


7 Churchmen as well as by 
Dissenters to get undenominationalism, an o 
Bible, and the best secular instruction ; and he felt 


himself bound in honour to act upon that principle. 
He was bound in conscience to act upon it, for his 
conscience forbade him to take the public money 
to support his own denominational views, and his 
conscience forbade him also to pay public 1 d 
for the support of the denominational views of 

neighbours. He held that this was a conscientious 
question. He believed it was so regarded by the 
great masses of those who were moving somewhat 
heer g 4 and zealously on this question, If the 
board decided to pay these fees, he could only say 
he could be no party to it, and he believed there 
would be such a stir throughout the country on the 


eopardise the teaching of religion at all, and would 
E ee een 
which he rejoiced to say was the elevation of the 
people by a wise and generous system of public 
education. 

Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P. (Westminster), said he 
was most anxious that the board should get to 
work as quickly as possible. He had an objection 
to the pro bye-law. With Mr. Tabrum, he 


regarded the bye- law as a distinct invitation to 
parents to om their parental duties in to 
education, and as an advertisement that it was 


to take an education for their children out of the 
rates, and he hoped the board would do without 
any bye-law at all. (Cheers.) He said this 
earnestly, oe 8 and to find a 
way out of the di ties c for the board by 
the Legislature. 
—＋ ow 
ou 


adopted as a Te b 
r. 


892 of 
and for his 
far ferable to 


have been brought into operation. 
left the board to consider that proposal, and 
asked Mr. Morley to give his answer. 


Rodger 
Clarke should withdraw the bye-law. 
on each side, he said, had 
port their views, and he dwelt 
tly result 


M.P., 


ae 2 
2 sup- 


hich would 

Mr. 3 MORLEY, 
of avoidin 
thing which would be like a measure of st of 
the opinion in the board. (Cheers.) The 


had worked together with great harmony, and, de- 


They 


| law” Let them wait, then; 


if either of the con | 1 


the necessity of a division, or of any- | of 


t 


circumstances at present existing. 

The Rev. Canon Mtzn moved that the ** 
should be suspended for a quarter of an hour, 

Mr. Lvucrart seconded the motion. 

Mr. GREEN that the board should con- 
tinue the discu 


be a most unreal discussion. (Hear) 

Professor Huxiry said he was sure that it had 
not entered into Mr. Smith’s mind to put in 
1 amendment words that might bind the 
2 ard’s action N pica! t be . 

e suggested that the w . 
to the words sections 17 and 25” should 
omitted, as well as the words from leaving it 
open“ to the end of the amendment. 

A discussion followed as to whether the si 
should be suspended, or whether the board sho 
adjourn, and various were made. At 
length a division was taken whether the sitting 
Sour being for ths'ietllih ind War agibiad i. 
our or the motion an i : 
When . resumed, 

Mr. S. Mortzy, M. P., stated that he had no 
hesitation in saying that he withdrew the amend- 
ment, and he believed that this course would lead 
to 72 * tenance of peace and harmony. (Cheers 
and No.” 

Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P., said the amendment he 
should propose would be as follows :— 


that 
shall 


The Rev. Dr. Ancus declared his tion to 


this proposed amendment, as he said it would leave 
the board power to vote money in support of de- 
nominational schools. 
Mr. MoCu.titaan Torrens, M. P., had heard a 
rtion of this debate with instruction, and a por- 
He heard a 


ion of it with t 


— 


and equip the 
get a si 
compulsi 


side of the conscientious view he took as would | board 


sirable that they should 1 1. pitched 
offer 


on this question. He 5 „N g 
excuse for a point, 
that they aid not keow what the 


essential to have the matter settled for a4 
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the board’s decision, there was not a child in the 
town that did not know they were half one way 
or half another, therefore any division would be 
practically valueless. He u upon his fellow 

urchmen at the board (and he avowed 1 
that he loved his own Church and desired its 
r to be maintained) to be content 
with the excellent terms they had got in 
the statute of last year. He thought they had 
no reason to complain, as they had got fifty per 
cent., their schools were in occupation of the 
ground, and they had the test wealth of the 
1 belonging to their communion, and if 
a their arene pre gg in that 

. teaching it was wo paying for. 
They had the means of doing it, and the odds in 
their favour as Churchmen. It was an unwise 


six 
No, no)—until Parliament should be able 
to decide the question. 


The Rev. Dr. Barry maintained that delay in 
the matter was impossible, and he asserted that 
those who. were supporting the bye-law were ad- 
— matter of simple right and justice. What 
he could describe as his side” did not desire to 
advance their own particular schools, but th 
desired to see the principle of compulsion enforce 
and this could not be done without something like 
the — bye-law, for there would be no convic- 
tion when a t pleaded his conscience. He de- 
fended the Church of England from inuendoes that 
she uesired to carry out denominational teaching, 
and contended that she had taken the lead in a 
truly denominational system of education. He de- 
precated pushing matters to a triumph on either 
side—though he said if his side were pushed into a 
corner they would fight, and he no doubt on 
which side the majority would be. He offered to 
vote for any side which would * a prospect of at 
once taking the children from the gutter and plac- 


. ing them in schools. 


Mr. Green said it was unfortunate that the 


discussion on the two pro were to 
be taken together. He thoroughly sympathised 
with Dr. Angus, and his objection to Mr. 


Morley’s amendment to be withdrawn from the 
consideration of the board. He felt with him most 
strongly and earnestly that this debate would be 
renewed over and over again upon every special 
case there might be introduced, not only when com- 
pulsion was brought in, but also when the remis- 
sion of fees to indigent parents was considered. 
Dr. Barry had put the question before them as a 
matter of compromise, but what he (Mr. Green) 
and his friends objected to was the principle. He 
would be quite prepared therefore to accept. 
the absolute omission of bye-law 8, and if that 
were done ‘section 25 of the Act of Par- 
liament would remain just as much binding or not 
on the board as it had N Why could they 
not agree simply to the withdrawal of the bye-law 
and to Mr. Morley’s amendment, leaving matters to 
be dealt with from time to time under Senter 25. 


„ he contended that it would be giv- 

up the whole signe rp The question was 
not one of amount, as it did not matter whether it 
was a farthing, a penny, a chilling, or a hundred 
pounde—it was a question of principle, and not a 
question of payment of a few pounds ayear. He 
was quite sure everyone out of doors, or anywhere 
else, would understand that the resolution as it 
stood did mean that the board bound itself to the 


no resolution or byo-law at all. They would re- 
t section, 
but he objected to commit it in any shape or 
way on q 

his speech at Greenwich that he was quite pre 

to reconsider this great question with the light that 
had been thrown upon it by the recent discussions. 


Only that morning they had received intelligence 
that Plymouth a resolution, such as the 
other side would 


mouth Board to a dead lock. If the London 
vided? he 


thing like a tie; or even supposing there was a 
majority on one side or the other, they 
perceive that the board could not eed with the 
practical work before them. He therefore asked those 
on the opposite side to consent simply to the omission 
of bye-law 8, and to the withdrawal of Mr. Mor- 
— 4 amendment, allowing the matter to rest as 
„. 8 t, and 
ealing separately wi cases co 
before the — Consid 0 aves 
sections into which the community were divided— 
the great Nonconformist section, the Church 
| Catholic section—it was pitiable 
that they could not enters themselves meet by 
ons of their own the t of the 


comparatively few 
prevented to the . for payment of those 
oi felt, a long time there 


section, 


believed there would be some- to 


might be met by some such proposal as he had 
now undertaken. Dr. Barry had said he did not 
believe in intolerance in the Church of * oem 
schools. (Dr. Barry said he had in his speech allowed 
that there might be intolerant exceptions.) It was 
immaterial to him whether the Church of England 
was intolerant or not. He would not now argue 
that question, because he would object to pay fees 
as much to one denomination as to another. But 
he knew from a personal 8 of twenty years 
in the work of practical education that there were 
many schools imbued by the process to which 
Dr. had referred. He knew one at this 
moment that was almost imbued by the 
irit which was so well known, viz., that of in- 
ucing children to attend the national schools, 
but requiring their attendance at Church 
on Sundays. He contended that the practive 
was in force at the present day not only in 
the country, but in London. An idea had been 
thrown out by one of the speakers who had ‘sug- 
gevted, How is it you have agreed to pay in the 
of a grant given by Government to schools in 
which denominationalism is taught? Is that not 
the same principle that you are now ing? 
His reply was, No.“ e Privy Council said in 
substance in their last minute that no graut of any de- 
scription should be made on the religious instruction 
given in any school aided by the Government, and 
also that the inspectors were not allowed to inquire 
into the religious teaching, whether there was any 
religious teaching or not in those schools. The 
difference was that the Government said, We will 
simply pay for secular results,” whilst the board 
were now asked to pay not only for secular results, 
but an absolute dogmatical and theological teach- 
ing. (Cries ok No, no.) Then you must attem 
to prove it. Supposing a nt went to the 
r * and wished ot: gt bee fees 
pai would agree to pay, and the parent 
would have the absolute right to select any school 
that he might like. Having that right the reason 
for his choice of a school was apparent. He could send 
his child to a school because he wanted it to have 
denominational instruction. There would be no 
other reason. Of course he would be referred to 
the conscience clause, but the conscience clause was 
in effect 
clause said the child should not receive religious 
teaching if the parent objected ; but in this case 
the child would be sent to a school for the very 
reason that denominational teaching could be got 
there. The point was that the had no power 
to determine or select or discriminate even in de- 
nominational schools of any kind, although there 
might be many of which they could approve, and of 
which they could have no objection to pay fees for 
the children, but they had no power. It was a fact 
that if the board paid at all the parent had the 
absolute right of selection. It was not a question 
of the pareut’s conscience at all, it was simply the 
question of sect. He spoke from an experience of 
twenty years among the working classes, and he 
had never in the whole of his experience seen the 
religious question raised at all. The poor people 


school when they were kindly treated, and he ven- 
tured to affirm that this was not a question of con- 
science, but a question of denominationalism versus 


dis. | @ great national system of education. If they 


agreed to the compromise suggested by Mr. 
Smith, which he pegtetted very much had been 


modification. Many of them were not 

endorse the principle of payment at all. He thought 
ee roportion of the working classes 
were able an willing to pay one A or two- 
pence a week for the education of their children, 
and Mr. Smith’s resolution them to give up 
that principle which would tend more than any- 
thing to lower the working classes in their own 
estimation, and induce them to give up the spirit 


had | Of self-reliance for absolute pauperism. He knew 


a case where a man only earning 
or sixteen shillings a week sent two of 
his children to a school at Homerton, 
paying the full fees, and he kept them there until 
they completed their education at the age of 
fourteen, How did he accomplish it? Simply by 
denying himself what some of the working classes 
would call merely a pint or two of beer a week. 
The question was in the hands of the working classes 
themselves. If the board said they would not pay 
the fees, the working classes would pay themselves, 
and therefore he could not agree to Gre the 
principle which A | members of the held 
be sacred. It been however, to 
him that the ion of 
acceptable if hon. member con- 
sent to alter the shall and substitute the 
word ‘‘may.” The word may was used in the 
25th Clause. If his friends on the other side did 
not in any wish to steal a march, or in any 
way take advantage on this matter, he believed the 
adoption of the word may would be | 
and there would not be a dissentient voice at the 


decision as that? Let them adhere to the words of 
the Act of Parliament, and say may. He was 
„if the word was adopted, to deal with 

case of the indigent children as they 
fore the Ma gf tgs he would not be prepared 


hall,“ and if they did so they would exhibit be- 
ore the world aspirit which would probably enable 


the board ta carry out the great week thay hed ot 


* 


were always too glad to send their children to | prepare 


accepted by Mr. Morley, it would require 1 8 


board. Why could they not come to some such |, 


heart, because he was perfectly certain that if there 
e 


made for 2 and his he wanted earnestly to 
avoid. e Church party certainly could 
er to the word shall: they would 
accomplish all they wanted by putting in the word 
may,“ because they would have power under the 
25th section to do ev ray hae A needed. 

Mrs. ANDERSON said she | 


purpose. If there 
were to be no cases in which the board could pay 
for children in some denominational schools, 7 
compulsion would break down, not only in the 

cases of real conscientious objections, but in spu- 


rious ones. For her own part, she did not believe 


adopted which would render com 
and they had heard from 


inserted in the am ent to have the effect of 
sanctioning its proposals for a limited time. 
The debate was then adjourned until to-day. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL DCOARDS. 


THE BirMINGHAMSCHOOL BoaRD.—At the meeting 
of the Birmin School Board on Wednesday a 
deputation attended from the working men’s branch 
of the National Education 1 e deputation 

resented a memorial with 11, i protest- 
* 4— that of the bye-laws of the board 
which permi the application of public money to 


| — e determined and conscientious 


e deputation having stated their case, and en- 


forced it by to rsp rage Smee a number of working 
men were to 


question of compulsion, and the all 
tious scruples of some parents to chi 
secular schools. The tatives of 


iven his opinion that the board could not accept 
e school with conditions which would fetter a 
future board. Later a committee was instructed to 
nt eng germ rid pga wt a stg 
est authority on the report of the committee on 

offer of the town council to transfer the corporation 
industrial school to the board because of the condi- 

tion which would prevent the board from 
or abandoning the school. On the motion of Mr. 
Dixon, M.P., it was resolved to apply to the Edu- 
cation Department for permission to build schools 

to accommodate a second five thousand children. 


aud a half hours, by seven to six. 
er 
„after a „ ado e bye- 
law, — to pay fees for children of indigent 
parents to denominational schools. The ion 


men. The 
id ble 


repeal the 25th clause of the 
threatened. The example and arguments of Mr. 
Baines, M.P., were frequently referred to during 
the discussion, and the opinions of the Zeeds Mer- 
cury and similar were quoted.—Daily 
News. | 


Agbs as recreation ground, and presenting «till 
| the rural aspects of true forestal scenery, 
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NOTICE.—Ali announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
haif-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Barringes, and Beaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


HEPBURN—GOTCH.—Oct. 26, at Tyndale Chapel, Clif- 
ton, by the father of the bride, assisted by the Rev. R. | 
Glover, Thomas 2 Hepburu, of St. Cray, Kent, 
mird son of Thomas Hepburn, Esq., of C mon, 
Burrey, to Alice Foster, eldest daughter of Rev. F. W. 
Gotch, LL. D., of Bristol. No ‘ 


OWEN—BLIGH —Oct. 26, at Grasmere Church, by the 
Rev. E. Jefferies, the rector, the Rev. Thomas Owen, rector 
of St. Thomas and St. James, Nevis, West Indies, to Ellen, 


— ter of the late John Bligh, Esq., of South 
2 London. 8 0 


DEATHS. 


LEE.—Oct. 30, Robert Kelsall Lee, of Kelroyd-bridge, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire, aged 44 years. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. 

WATERMAN.—Oct. 23, at Ashgrove House, Redland, 
— Emma, the much-loved elder daughter of Thomas 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
, for the week ending W Oct. 28. 


| ednesday, 
I88UE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea .. . . 485,990,738 Government Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities. 984,900 
GoldCoin&Bullion 20,930,735 

Silver Bullion .... 
£35,930,735 £35,930,735 

: BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
es ey Capit’l E14, 553,000 Government Secu- 


e 3,117 rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposita. 4,094,448} weight annuity).£15,201,028 
Other Deposits .. 23,958,163|Other Securities... 19,464,541 
Seven Da WOE. én cs ee cies 10,847,160 
Bi 514,367|Gold & Silver Coin 724,531 
£46,237,260 £46,237,260 
Oct. 26, 1871. Gro, Forses, Chief Cashier. 


ha satisfaction, being exceedin 
if a; quality, end — 
Breakrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GraTEeruL anp Con- 


PORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural la 
which the ions of digesti nutrition, — 


iling Water or Milk. is label 

Epps Co., Homoeopathie Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

— 


| — — 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, Oct. 80. 
The su of English wheat for to-day’s market 
small. Nan en we have liberal arrivals of Russian — 
American wheat. The demand was not active this : 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wreat— 8 Me 8, 8. 
* and Kent, Fa Pras— 
Ditto new... 52 to 56 — 3 3 
* 1 39 43 
Foreign red 55 55 Forcign > 2 
» white 60 62 88 22 
. malting 31 34 2 ee 
can. ae OaTs— : 
Distilling. . ee 44 87 English ſeed 90 = — 
* ee *. 37 8 ” l * . * 
„„ Ru {ay ee 
Chevalier pig Sg » White 21 24 
Brown . 49 54 Foreign feed 16 21 
Brane— Frour— 
Ticks ee . 87 39 N Town made ee 47 50 
Harrow ., .. 30 44 Best country : 
Small eee . 9 — households ee 41 40 
Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolm 38 43 
BREAD, Ssterde y, Oct. r i II. An 
Mek 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Oct. 30.—The total of stock into London last 
week amounted to 19,633 head. In im 


‘ 
* 


and prices have been well maintained. The best Downs 
half. have realised 6s. 10d. to 78. Od. per Sibs. 
have been in short supply, and moderate request, at full 
prices. Pigs have been disposed of at about late rates. 


Per &lbs., to sink the offal. 

: s. d. s. 4 3 e 

Inf. coarse beasts 3 8 to 4 0 Pr.coarsewooled6 2 6 8 
Second quality. 5 0 5 4 PrimeSouthdown6 10 7 0 
Primelargeoxen 5 6 5 8| le coarsecalves3 8 4 6 
| 

inf. s . 

Second quality .5 2 6 1 0 48 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct 
30.—Fair supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade 
has been slow, at our quotations. The import into London 


last week consisted of 1,007 packages from Hamburg, 61 Har- 
lingen, 129 Tonning, and 14 from 5 


s. d. 6. s. d. a d 
Inferior beef .3 4104 0 er „4 8 tos 2 
Rane! 8. 8 0 | Lage pork xO ee 
me 0. i 4 
Prime small do. 85 2 5 4 Small do. 46.5 4 
„5 ae a if ee .0 0 0 0 
Inferior Mutton 3 10 4 4 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Oct. 27.— 
A very steady business is maintained, and prices are rather 
in favour of sellers. Rough vegetables are abundant and 
a 2 * ample, and large C 
off rom ports of shipment, comprising pears, 


lemons, nuts, grapes, . 
— under 28 principal flowers on sale are 


crysanthemums, asters, aud fushias. 


from Ireland were 1,344 


the past week, and in 9 transacted prices 
were in favour of buyers. 


evt. was submitted to. 


HOPS—Borover, Monday, Oct. 30.—Fine qualities 


now. y exhausted, n to turn their 


31. 10s., to 5“. Os. ; 


61. ; Olds, }2, 88., 12. 10s, to l. 


FS 


tire 


: 
= 
? 


if 


„ Oct. 30.—An 
20s. 3d.; Hettons J 
ton, 188. 3d.; Hart 


Hotioway’s PILLS.—Loxds, Liver, anv Kipneys. 
of internal maladies arise obstrac- 


Adbertisements, 
— — ö 
TO FABeNTS was n 
N, has a VACANCY for’ PUPIL. Aw Active. daran j 
of 


Youth would have a Comfortable Christian Home, 


every facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
profession. 


N Moypar next a Course of PSALMODY 
EXERCISES will commence at PARK-CRESCENT 


CHURCH, * CLAPHAM. | 
ou 
Winter from 7.30 to 9 o'clock. 3 ; 
otat ion, és 
at these Exercises, by the Figure System. of W 22 f 
Tune-Books, Sixpence and a Shilling each, may be at the 


They will be hel onday Evenings through the 
at Sight, in Four- 
Part Harmony, from the Established i 
No charge will be made for admission. 


URGENT APPEAL! 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER- - 
STOCK-HILL: OFFICE, 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

The oldest and one of the most economically conducted In- - 

„ e of its kind. Founded in 1758. Incorporated, 


Tun Seuool has accommodation for 400 Children, nor 
18 NOT FULL FOR WANT OF FUNDS. : 
120 Candidates are applying for admission. 
The Annual Income req is bout. £10,000 
The Income from rty is only 
That from Su averages 2, 
ually 


kind, and many who have left are now occupying positidns 
trust, | 


JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. | 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the following 
Members of the Committee, by the Treasurer, by the London 
Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street (at all its Branches), and at 
the Office of the Charity, : 


Mr. Warren Hall, 88, Camden-road, N. W. 
Mr. William Holt, 50, 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. See. 


VERY URGENT APPEAL, 
HE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, HORNSEY-RISE, near London, is 
distressed for want of Funds. It maintains 118 
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\NALISM in 


e sum, as 
of the jety. : 

All —— 15 be 1 either NN 33 
Thomas ms, Goitre, Merthyr ; or to v. 
John Davies, Cardiff. er 

Promises RECEIVED AT SWANSEA. 


of the “ Christian Word- 


5 John Jones Jenkins, Moriston 
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NOTICE The Rev, ROBERT ASHTON 

has REMOVED to 6, BERESFORD-ROAD, High- 
becy New Park, N. 


THREE LAKGE GALVANISED and 


“MILL HILL SOHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
3 Heap Mastsr— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Eeq 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. 
the Philological Society, dc., Ae. 


Seconp Maerz 


Oxford; Double 
Classical 


Final 


JAMES A. f. MURRAY, Bed; F.E.LS., 


of “The Dialect of the 


Southern Count 
&c., &c. 2, 


ss Classical Trivos, 1866 


o ocoooococooaocoocoococeco 288 


D 
: Member of the Council of 


Member of the 
Council of the Philological , one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early Society, Author 
of Scotland,” 
B.A., Scholar and Prizeman 
Class C 


Hen BURY 


LEON ARD'S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and 
Classics, Mathematics 


HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
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YOUNG LADIES. 


QCHOOL FOR 


HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 

The long-established reputation of this establishment 
renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, vis. :— 

Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, and 
W r Malle. Hirzen. ~ 

» . Mons. C. C. CALA. 
„ Mdile. Horrix enn. 
„ Mr. J. T. Stone, 
. Miss Grrrin es. 
„ Madame Lenctiagz. 
. Dr. Ala J. BeRnays, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomass Hospital, 
London. 
„ Mr. R. Wappineron, B. A. 
ee” . Mr. J. Hepworru. 
ish Grammar, Composi- 

tion, History, and Latin. The Rev. G. Conman, M.A. 

The above subjects are W exclusively by the Masters 
to whom they are assigned. e general 4 A is in the 
hands of the Principals and of efficient Governesses. 

Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 
a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 

extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
REFERENCES. 
J. Alexander, Esq., No. 72, Regent’s Park-road, Primrgse 

Hill, London. 

Professor Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


London. 
John % as Esq., 5, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 


London, 

C. W. Elkin , Esq., Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Edward Midi“ * M. P., Welland House, Forest Hill, 
London. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester. 

py 5 John Owen Picton, M. A., Desford Rectory, 


ster. 
* eos J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 


W. Sunderland, Eeq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. D J. Vaughan, St. Martin's Vica 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, 
London, and Balham. 

J. H. Williams 


„ Esq., Leicester. 
J. Wood, Eeg., Pind all H- Al, Atherstone. Etc., etc. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 


Ths NR , and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for ou recreation. 
Mi. se Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
i and intellectual culture, with refined manners, 
ealthy Curistian and moral training. We 
wn and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


VIOTOIIXA VILLA, FINCHLET. N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


AFETY end PROFIT.—Smull investments 
cichar to riek or 10 low tate of interect’ "Tbe soveritios of 
Government afford i 


Leicester. 
vent Garden, 


example, the 1 
interest in „ pay 
— , * ,ah 
A fifty-dollar bond 


dollars, and are coupon or registered. 
be 7 9 — £10 5s., a 1 for — 10s. 
. t present rate exchange a undred - 
bond will yield £1 Os. 5d. annually. Bonds 
in any part of Great Britain. 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and Co. 
41, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


THE INSTITUTE 
PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY. 


an 
d 
deli 


Presipent—W. T. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, Esq., M. P. 
TRUSTEES. 


J. Clapham, tan es Bo and Cushion-court, E.C. | 


John Carr, Esq., 171, High Holborn. 


. A. Antill, , City-road. 
Mr. J. Benson, Hi Cot Hi road, N. 
Mr. L. Chace, 91, He A 
— * — 8, — 2 — — 2 
. J. Grover, Packiagtou-street, Islin : 
Mr, E. C. Jukes, 21, Almorah-road, Fame N. 
Mr. W. Keen, 69, City- road. ' 
Mr. W. T. Ogden, 102, Englefield-road, N., 
and Bucklersbury. 
Mr. E. Simmonds, 78, Morton-road, Islington. 
Subscription Shares, 5s. Month, Paid-up Shares, £25. 
74 per cent. has been paid on investing Shares of 18 
months’ standing. 5 per cent. on New Shares. 
Immediate advances on Leasehol and Freehold property, 
on favourable terms, able by monthly iustalments within 
fourteen years, Law fixed. 


Office, s 
Prospectuses on applications to 8. CRAWLEY, Secretary, 
44, Queen’s Head-street, Islington, - . 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


TEN GENERAL CO-OPERATIVE 
COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


— 


INCORPORATED PURSUANT TO ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Capital £10,000, in 10,000 Shares of EI each. 

Five Shilli Share to be paid on application, and 
Five Shilings on Allotment ; the balance in tes monthly in- 
stalments ; after which there is no further liability. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Waddy, Esq., barrister-at-law, 3, Essex-court, 

Temple, E. C. 

James Harman, Esq., Stonebridge Park, Willesden, Middle- 


sex. 
N. Learoyd, Esq., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and of Camden- 


8 nbridge Wells. 
H. Sollas, Esq., of Messrs. Lebeau and Co., 6, Billiter- 
street, E. C. 
BANKERS. 


The Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Learoyd and Learoyd, 11, South-street, 


Finsbury, E.C, 
MANAGER. 
J. Coley-Bromfield. 
OFFICES. 
30, New Bridye-street, Blackfriars, E. C. 

This Company is founded with the special object of adapt- 
ing and applying the well-known principles of co-operation t 
the supply of coal, a branch of trade in which the entire com 
munity is closely interested, and the magnitude of which is 
almost unsurpassed, 

Coal—an article of vital necessity and of universal con- 
sumption is the most onerously burdened commodity in 
London. A t number of intermediaries interpose be- 


of 
is compelled to pay. . 
is powerless to effect, col- 
lective householders, formed into an association like this, can 
easily accomplish. 

No less than about Six Millions Sterling are annually paid, 
in the metropolis alone, for this indis ble article, Coal ; 
and of this vast sum a very considerable share is intercepted 
by the host of middlemen above referred to. 

There is no reason whatever why the consumers should not 
themselves enjoy the profits so intercepted by uniting m an 

nisation like the GENERAL CO-OPERATIVE COL- 


a — PANT. a 4 1 <i 
s Company aims at c ing and simplifying the 
present oppressive and indefensible system, by avoiding all 
the preventible intermediate c whieh form so heavy a 
tax on the pockets of the London housebolders, and at giving 
the full benefit of the amounts thus saved to its mem bers. 

It is confidently estimated that the members of this Com- 
pany will be able to purchase coals at about Four Shillings 
per less than the amounts ordinarily charged for similar 
which are to realise over 15 per cent. on the 
invested, 

It is intended to work the Collieries on the 
E similar to that so succe 1 by Messrs. 

riggs, of Methley Collieries, giving the workmen an equit- 
able share in the profits, t y avoiding the losses attend - 

strikes, oe and waste, ot 

i ied to various other departments 

i y th thoes yolation to articles of domestic 

use, has achieved enormons and substantial successes ; and it 
is beyond a doubt that the supply of Coal—a matter of con- 
spicuons importance to every member of the community—is 
a most favourable and legitimate field for the adoption and 

ise of this i beneficial system. 


| qualities in addition to the profits from working the Collieries 
expected 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Offices—4, Queen Street Place, London, T. C. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry Potter Olney, E hen 
William H. Smith, 1 
Edward Bean Underhill, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F.LA, 
SUB-MANAGER. 
Mr. John Wilkinson Fairey. 


REPORT. : 
Tke Directo ; pp pare N g the continued 
ity of t A 
FN wear ending dist January heat, 9 to which time the 
accounts are now made up, 2,253 new Life Policies have been 
i £388,045, the Premiums 


issued, 7 New Annual 
theresa being £11,866. 

The Di the great loss which the Company 
has sustained t the removal by death (within a fort- 
night of each other) of the lamented Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, Messrs. Edmund Dunn and John Smither. From 
the foundation of the Company, until the close of their lives, 
they discharged their duties as Directors with earuest fidelity. 
The vacancies at the Board have been filled up until the 
Annual Meeting, by the election of Mr. Henry Potter Olney 
1 the firm of Messrs. Oluey, Amsden and Co.), aud of Dr. 
—— Bean Underhill (Secretary of the Baptist Missionar) 

y). 


A COIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited) 


ENERAL ACCIDENTS. | PERSONAL INJURIES. 
DEATH BY ACCIDENT. 


7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 


Nov. 1, 1871. 
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DR. J. COLL 
) THE 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet re 
weary achings of etme disease, invigorate the nervous media, regulate 
| by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Coll 
and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wond 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for sumpti 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery 
cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
y palliative in N 12 Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
From Francis CONYNGHAM. 
bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s 


marvellous rem discovered 
CHLORODYNE, 


CHLORODYNE effectual 
CHLORODYNE is the only 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last 
to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 
% Earl Russell 
fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was C 


dress. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. d., 4s. 6d. 


communicated to the College of nat 


sicians that he had received a 
RODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CAUTION.—_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browns was undoubted! 
, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

one is genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. 


and the circulati 


Con 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


GENUINE. 
freshing sleep, free from headache, relief from 
s of the 
of Physicians, Lond 
and valuable remedy 
ion, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


Mount 


ou 


= and —_ —— 2 — and a 

vou vide yourself wi 
if to Which "he gave the name of 
ever discovered. 


IS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


Croup, Ague. 
Spasms. 


— 


the 
that 


, Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 18f8. 
Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a 2 medicine, will be 


teh from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


y the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 


COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


Property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. n 8 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPE ge} 


„We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
ROBERTS, 

“ As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.” — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
* A Hotel par excellence. —J. K. Kaen, 

ronto, C. W. in 


OYAL ~ POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 


| P s New ture, ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON, ? Dynamite and Lithofracteur; with brilliant and 
noiseless Experiments, and G 


hic Tilustrations of the 
CATASTROPHE at STrOW MAR ET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.— Mr. Grossmith, Junr.’s, New Sketch 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
illustrations.—A pectooty new and unique Illusion called the 
ARABIAN MY RY.—Novel and marvellous effects of 
the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by Messrs. 
Heinke and Davis. —Occasionally, PARIS: as it Was aud Is! 
by J. L. King, Esq., with by Miss Alice Barth.— 
Open daily from 12 to 8 and 7 to 10. Admission, One Shilling. 


N WINE COMMISSION. AGENCY 
(OFFICES, 53, CHARING-CROSS, corner of Spring- 
gardens), buys WINES and BRANDIES direct from the 
grower and shipper, and supplies the same to the consumer, 
simply charging as profit the COMMISSION thereon. The 
ee at once show the saving to be effected, 
which will average from 20 to 40 per cent. following few 
eas = by the Agency. 


Cost per butt, 
pag paid. 

No. E 8, 1 ee a per dos. Price. 

sound Sherry from 

1. 21 10 of 420m 


2. 41 10 0 2 228 188. Gd. 303. 
superior wine 
3. 7710 0 88 n 6 8 
As hich a class wine as is 
8 115 10 of Ear cee except > 448. 6d. 72s, 
— 
Amontillado. 
8 tillado 
5 113 10 0 5565666 48s. Od. 72s. 
In bottle 3s. per dozen extra. For Port and other Wines 
see Price List. rn 
— 7 . IIIA (the Ageney profit). 
su ; > ; 
Terme cash Prospectuses nd. pic lists free. Samples 
53, Charing-cross, corner of Spring-gardens. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 

. THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
{ and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


sami SHOE en DEACE WEL Lent oo wl 
DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACG, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 


TION ; and the best mild a t for delicate constitutions 
Farb adapted for LADLES, CHILDREN, and IN 


DINBEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists, 


DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK cccastentn 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 


or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
DUNN’S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls. and 2s. a bottle. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” 


deprived of its superfluous Butter. 
MANUFACTORY:—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


u. 4d. a w. 


a — 6d. a packet. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Ezhibitions for Hxcellence of Quality. 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
PAISLEY, 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best Sort 


@ Sswine Corron 


Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 
ce of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Six Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 
Cord above that number. 


The im 


WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


WM. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 
JAMES F. HUTTON and Co., The Temple, Dale-street, 


Liverpool. 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spri rdens, Manchester. 
ERNEST GOUDCHAUX 50 Boulevard de Sebastopol, 


which with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Siz : 


KINAHAN's LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and 


most delicious old mellow spirit is the 


very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
than the finest Cognac 


ly pure, 
randy. Note 


““KINAHA\’S 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. 


New Wholesale 


and more wholesome 
words— 


the 
LL. WHISKY” 


, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


BREID 


ENBACH’S 


MACASSARINE restores, strengthens, and 
renders the Hair soft, 1 Be wavy. 


KALYDOR beautifies the complexion. 
ODONTO whitens and preserves the teeth. 


One Shilling each. 


Ask for BREIDENBACH’S, 1578, New Bond-street. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 


COLOUR WASH will in two days cause 


or 
hair wi 


y 


hair 
their original colour. is 
dam 


it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps. x 


High Holboru, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANIHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of 3 of Whiskers. The éffect is 


speedy. It 1s 
sent for stamps. 


; by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 


A ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
Hair 


It curls 2 aud ungovernable 


ir. It is of no 


ernable 


consequeuce or ungov 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at 6d.; sent for 54 


stamps. 


chondria, Headache, Affections of 

Liver, buy KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
has been established for upwards 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 


ion, Hypo- 
or 


of Mg 2 1 


N WORSDELLS PILLS If you 
"suffer from Gout, 


* 


2s. 9d., and 48. Gd. per box. 


OOPING CO\LGH.—KOCHE’S HER. 


BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by 
many of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 


medicine. 


Sold b 
Wholesale Agent, 


most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
wards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67 


St. Paul's), London. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A 


gentleman, 
tormented with Corns, will be 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “ CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor begs 
being imposed upon by 
iew of derivin 


view 
SPURIOUS 


Aar 


are 
TIONs of the above 


unprincipled 


to CAUTION the Public against 
tradesmen, 


who, with a 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that yon have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W, 


all those who stand in need of that 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Postage, ls. 8d. ; 
bilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P Is. 10d. 
Price of an Um e 7 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John 


Office, Piccadilly. 


EL STIC STOCKINGS. ENEE-CAPS, 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our =r 
; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
protection, which 


hite, Post 


NEW PATENT 


is rpcom- 
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AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


()VERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
(VERCOaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


INE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES, 


VERY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH. 


| abe CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
4 FIT and QUALITY. 


N g TP ate) 
eA | FUE | 3 4 2 133 + 
Bi |° a i") 1 : 

21s. — — A 30s. 218. 21s. 

288. — 42s, B 42s, | 288. 28s. 

33s. — 60s. 3 60s. | 83s. 33a. 

42s. 428 60s. D 60s. | 42s. | 42s. 
50s. 50s 70s. . 75 GOs. | 50 
65s. 55s 22 Eis. 55s. 55s. 

65s. — — . — 65s. | 88. 
70s. — — H | — 70s. 70s 

N. — — | I | = Sis. | 4s. 

eee Se” | Sees ee rae 
— or to ase sent : sent 3 Po 

measure. free. free. coats 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


INTER SUITS in EVERY SPE- 
CIALITY. 


17 Sis| ta 17 adel bbs 
TUBER e 


6d. 


7 
SSE . 
| 


83s. 
75s. 42s, 22s. 
818 468. 91s 24s. 348. 306. 
— — b — — 
948. 65s. 104s. 26s. 88s 33s. 
“[o2s. | 60s. | ii2s. 28s. — — 
116s 70s. 130s 906. — — 
“All sizes, of | Guide to Boys’ 
every elass, for self- of every | Suits Class 
use, measure- noted for}; Style 
or to ment sent sent Hard and 
free free W Quality 


measure. 1 Tree. ear. 0 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 80, Ludgate Hill 


H WAL A 
T and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 


ill ted in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes 
Poets, and Painters, Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hm Lon | 


don. 


REAL SEA BAT H in your own room, 

* dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 

water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By tak- 

— * daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 

the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 

venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 

means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 

and Boxes by ali Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 
tions. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 


— way 4 S rheumatism, 
umbago, „ glandular swellings, weakness 

Le. Foil in Bags ond Boxes, by Chemists, Druggis 
Beware of imitations. . 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


O HN. GOSNELL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what 
beautifully 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
A SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
a and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


es 
Sold by all 1. 755 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & Co. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
F. BRABY & O., 

FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOVY. 

And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


BEVINGTON & SONS. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
ROSE STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1790. | 


Prize Medal, First Class Medal, 
London, 1862. Paris, 1867. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, —s Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


First Class Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
: THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 26s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the ch t in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cernlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromiley Station, Kent. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 25s.; Hartlepool, 24s. best Wigan, 22s.; best Silk- 
stone, 22s.; new Silkstone, 218.; Clay-cross, 22s. and 19s.; 
Primrose, 20s.; Derby yn * 19s. ; Barnsley, 19s ; Kitchen, 
18s ; Hartley, 188.; Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 15s.; Tanfield 
Moor, 20s.; small, 116. Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depdts, 3 gta and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
— ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No 

nts. 


BEAT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should,”— 
Social Science Review. 
“ Highly nourishing and easily di ”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, ls., 2s., 58., and 10s 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
are of er fal *＋ a which yield momen 
ief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility winch lies at the root of the 
8 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
h, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is from opium and sqiills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves di and 
the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of 8 Quinsy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d. and lls. each; and also dy James M 
Crosby Chemist, . 
„Invalide should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


BEST 

Sold by Chemists an Tree 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester, 


in the City 


Immediately, small crown do, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ST: PAUL in ROME; or, the Teschings, 
te ae po Dying Testimony of the Great A 
the Cresars. By the Rev. J. R. 
purr, D.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
or A * Life on the Line. 
n way . wus 7 . 3 Author 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- street, W. 
a a Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
Lest and TRUTH. Bible 2 and 
tion of St John. By the Rev. Hon Artus Bonar, D. D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New Edition, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LAND of the FORUM and the 
VATICAN. By the Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


IFE in EARNEST. Six Lectures on 
Christian 8 and Ardour. By the late Jause 
HAMitrox, D. D., F. L. S. 


London: James Nisbet aud Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


— 


Fifth Edition, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; cheap 
abridged edition, 16mo, 1s. cloth. 
MORIALS of JAMES HENDERSON, 
M. D., F. R. C. S. E., Medical Missionary to China. 
With Portrait. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth: Pocket Edition, 32mo, each 
1s. 6d. cloth, | 
MNS of FAITH and HOPE. By the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. First, Second, and 
Third Series. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HAT SHE COULD, and OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. Tales. By the Author of The 
Wide Wide World,“ Ke. With . Illustrations. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth” 


AYS and NIGHTS in the East; or, 
Illustrations of Bible Scenes. By the Rev. Horativus 
Bonar, D.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


1 MOUNTAINS of the BIBLE: Their 
Scenes and their Lessons. By the Rev. Joun Mac- 
PARLANE, LI. D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


high honour 
Robert Moffat. He is one of the princes of our Israel. The 
present ‘Story ’ is not at all the same as that which we read 
in our boyhood, but is quite a distinct affair. It t to 
circulation. * 


„Rev. . 


ngal Mission: a Nar- 

rative of Facts connected with Early Christian Missions 

in Bengal. Be | Rev. G. Gogeriy. With numerous 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


of missi en ise in Bengal. The striking facts, also, 
with which the af or became acquainted in the courre of 
his Indian career, and the numerous anecdotes given, illus- 
trative of former days, of domestic habits, of vi educa- 
tion, and of ancient customs, are exceedingly interesting.“ 
British Quarterly Review. 
A Descriptive Account of Travancore 
its People, with Especial Reference issionary 
Labour. By Rev. Samuet Marszer, F.LS. Illustrated 
yond ae and numerous Engravings. Crown Zvo, 
cloth, 
A full and careful account of the country of Travancore. 


It is really a kind of handbook to the people, the 4 
the — and the national hi of that part of Aula 
— British and Foreign Evangelical Ww, : 

% We earnestly advise our readers to peruse this volume 
and we anticipate their best thanks, not only to the gifted 


author for ha pared so well-arranged a digest, but also 
to ourselves, for ering brought the book under their notice.” 
—Methodist Magazine. 


An Order for the Solemnisation of 
Matrimony. Together with an Order for the Burial ‘of 
as Pee; See Deanne suited 
to Baptismal Services. By Rev. E. R. Conpgr, M.A. 
New and improved edition, 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


have an incomparably large 
geon, in Sword end Trowel.” 


from questions i i 5 7 
ge potion wiih alae 
in the roman tape sil attest’ hk 
i ol i our younger mem 18 
pow to Geripturel in teaching, aud fitted to win the 
respect even of opponents.”—The Freeman. 
on Subjects Re- 
Rev. Tnomas Rugs, D. D., 


LL.B. Imperial 82mo, 44. ; 
London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


1 
1 


Nor 1. 1871. Tun ~NONCONFORMIST.. 
HENRY SOTHERAN AND C0. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 


THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, AND New TestaMEnts, complete, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 9 0 
WORKS ORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, _ The Naw Terme. in one vot, 
PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. | 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 


valuable, 
best authorities, while avoiding 
In the Press, and will shortly be published, Part I., imperial 4to, price One Shilli 5p 
‘ hy y be.petiqned, Past 1, Reperiel to, peice ing, ‘The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, 
THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BUNYAN; with an Introductory Essay on the Life, | Piccadilly. Manchester Depot: 100, Nig mr gad 
Writings, and Genius of Bunyan by the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. ‘Will comprise the Pilgrim’s P Holy Brighton : 81, Western-road. Sold by the 
War, race hag oe and other works of John Bunyan ; with a series of 223 finished Chromatic gravings, 
unyan’s 


from desi taken from the life by Edward Deanes, anes, Esq. il illustrative celebrated characters ; NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
upwards o 300 Woodcuts, by Harvey; and carefully selected Notes Novemser 1, 1871. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO,, 31, W E. C. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges ; — 52 41 192 = 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted The Scripture Pocket-Book : containing 
ustrations, price 3s e 


7 an Almanack, Astronomical Phenomena, Texte for every 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. Extract from Preface.— On Sunday, in most homes, there are Day in the Year, Gleanings in Prose and from 
Hal- nous when the — 2 — may be turned to topies in keeping wich the time. In the 7 8 peng oe: one a Bea | of Useful, on 
are suggested for in the year.” The themes of this volume, while, adapted unicipal, and Illustrated a 
Fong . by freshness an ge Are ge Sketches ¥, — men, descripti * 838 places, * fine — : 
lessons — ron directly Biblical 3 
1 best authors. ‘io both is ed the . "of 2 n art, which — me The Young People’s Pocket- Book 
to every page. [Now ready. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
: FOR LAY-PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. The Tract Society’s Penny Almanack. 
THE CLASS AND THE DESK. New Volume onthe Epistles. By Charles Stokes Carey, Neat book. One Penny. 
ee Price 3s., post free. 3 aid 8 The Pocket- Book Almanack. Inter- 
wide acceptance given to the previous Volumes of lass and the k,“ has in the Publishers to leaved ith ruled paper, edges, Twopence. Adapted 
S r on the same unique plan. [Now ready. ſor Pocket-books. am ˖ 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 3], Paternoster-row, E. C. The Sheet Almanack. Engravings. 
g Suited for the Counti > Minister’s Study, and ; 
First and Second Series. 25,000 Volumes sold. Price 3s. each Volume, post free. Cottage Parlour. Oue enny. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK. By J. C. Gray, Halifax. 
The First and Second Series of this unrivalled work inelude—Vol. I., the Old Testament, contai 


144 Prepared 
E and Vol. II., Gospels and Acts, con 120 Prepared Lessons, and 47 outlines of Sunday Addresses. 
rec the | IFLA 


« jh lhe this book a success.“ Freeman. We know of no better manual than these two elegant volumes.”— 
Sword Trowel. | 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 81, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Weekly Nos., 14d.; Monthly Parts, 7d., 


1 for r 
HrTTOS FAMILY BIBLE. With 1,000 Engravings. Imp. 4to. 


Tem- 
7 ‘A. sale of more than 50,000 Copies of Kitto’s 1 — Bible encourages the Publishers to nang ot a New Edition, in ted ba 1 wher JAMES — — 
bold type, with new and striking Engraviugs. Introductory Chapters by the Rev. T. R. Binks, : 
“The book willbe a marvel of cheapness.”—Nonconformist. 


London : JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


* 


27,500 Copies sold. In Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Tone Pupery handsome cloth, 21s,, : 
KITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE. __ With 800 Engravings, Copious Notes on the Anti- 
quities of the Sacred Scriptures, and Introductions by the Rev. T. R BMAS, M. A. Bound Copies kept in stock. 
2 „A4 Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. : 
: london: JAMES SANGSTER and CO, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. : 


Now ready, lIs., 
“INVESTMENTS. ABLES GRAVE AND GAY. 
Capitalists desiring to make safe and By R. ANDREW GrirriN. 


ble investments should apply for the INVEST.“ 1. 
ü e eee eee e BH iw 


together with “Of the best securities, re- Passmore and Alabaster. 
turning from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. 


tere eee IO CAPRI IALISTS. . 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, 2 Kenan, BO. Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. my ayia 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
CBARTA PERFEOTA — e new snd | "te November Number u pgm put ne. Taz SCHOOL, MANAGERS) SERIES of 
“Ts the a i <r — — Contains Safe Investments in E and 1 Railways, the New Code of 1871, Edited by the Rey. A. 
3 ou to eye; delightful to write upon.”— Debentures, Insurance, Telegraph, Banks, — Rector of Hitcham and Hon. Canon 4 Ey, 1 SEES 
i Inspector of Schools. 


Foreign Bonds, A and ial Stocks, &c. H. M. 
es varies, i free from all i pediments to rapid 
ing.” —Daily News. a e, GAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, e gung 
e e anne six varieties, post free One | Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide Second 4 
ö Mesers. SHARP and Co., „ ont Chase Rochen, ” 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, Prince London (Established u Prepared 
of Wales, 6 Makers, bie LI. and 2 * dence of a ay 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- Bankers: London aud Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. — 4 
lessons are 
E VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. — language, to the 
SHER’S M RINTING MACHIN being at all silly 
IRON CHURCHES, | nature, e | Seer 
| CHAPELS, jae” Any boy or girl can work 9 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 4, gere g tte ab wr 
On a much improved system. Ir g for Bet coh w 
CIs MORTO . ‘ creditable to 
aes ee . temesrenne:< TERED 
ai ena L ander the seca | SrA TIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
direction of the Company’s Architect. : 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. M. 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. 
—The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a 


close stove, cheap fficient, and durable, ical . 
in the consumption vot tek hag been iene . London: Lockwood and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E. C. 
uni vereall 1 ao a 

Bere with en post free on ap heaton to to HE BIRMINGHAM PULPIT; 

DEANE and CO., w 1 1 0 in 3 


stock of Hot Air Stoves always on sale. * 8 
burner, and wt ley Churches, 
Public heated b not ates, Esti- 

mates furnished. DEANE and CO King William- 
street, London- bridge. Established «>. 1700 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


DARWINISM. 


Huxiry’s Article on “Mr. DARWIN’S 
85 a in the CONTEMPORARY RE- 
for NOVEMBER. 


(HE. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
e e 28. 6d. Montlily. 


_ Contents ron NOVEMBER. 
. Darwin’s Critics. By Professor Huxley. 
the yee of the Word “ Person” in Latin Theology. 
Francis Garden. 
5 for Neutrals. By W. T. Thornton. 
1 of Protestant Theology. By Proſessor 


. The First Point of the New Charter. wey y Geo ¢ Potter, 
ts Place in t story igion. 
By the Rev. John Hunt N 


~ © Strahan — Oo, 36, Ludgate-hill. 
11 FOR THE YOUNG. 


ted by Groraz MACDONALD. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


The Novembve Part begins the New Volume, and contains: 
e r Ages. By Jean I N 
The t of the Wilderness Norman Macleod. 


A 115 Author of Liki ut Tevee.”’ 
thouse Donkey. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” 
By Macdonald. 
th. By Matthew Browne. 
Ship: a Real Story of the Atlantic. By 
Howe, Master Mariner. 
By the Author of “The Children’s 


William Allingham. 
. IL—Jacob van Heemskerk. By 


at Dutch 
Jacob de Liefde. 
“No other m ine for old or young is more worth 
all respects "The Times om’ 9 


Strahan ar Co., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
UB isA N NOTE-BOOKS of eran HAW. 
ORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE DRAMA of KINGS. Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 8vo. [Net week. 


THE HAUNTED CRUST, and Other Stories, 
By N Saunpens, Author of “ Gideon's 
Rock.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawrts. Post 6vo.. 12s. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; 


being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By 
222 MacDenatp. Ten Pocket: Volumes in neat 


% The Volumes can be had separately. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. C. J. V 
D. D., Master of the Temple. yo 8vo, — 
THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. 


SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN WIVES: a 
| Tale of Salt Lake City. In small 8yo. 


Strahan and Co., C6, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NEW STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD,” 
Is commenced in the October Number of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


1 SIXPENCE ILLUSTRATED. 


„** 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 145. For NovemBer. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
3, © A Fate the West. From a Vagabond’s Note-Book.” 


& “he Early History of Oxford.” By J. R. G Part 
reen. 
„n ister ot ** 8 Fragment.” B 
. * ent.“ 
Robinson Ellis, M 5 N 


A. L. 
“ American Experience in the "Relief ot the Poor.” By 


4 

5. 

72 “Two Homes“ A Sonnet. By 
James 

2 


i? Recollections o f Fifty Years’ Residence in 
a Hamilton of St. Ernan’s, Parts 


9. “The Autumn Manceuvres and Army Organisation.” 


The DecemBerR Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGA- 


ZINE will contain the ing Chapters of a New Story, 
„BETWEEN the HILLS.” by * 8 A. TAYLOR; 16 


be shortly followed b — “The REMARKABLE ADVEN- 
TURES 2 a PHAETON.” By the Author of “A Daughter 


of Heth.” 
2 ae Macmillan and Co., London. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD a the 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED, in Three Letters to 
a Friend, By A SepruaGENARIAN. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 


ERMONS hed at A 
8 NS "ZEALAND! 1 che, . ee Ser 


— by k. Wayte, Auckland, and sold by C. A. Bartlet 
Stationers’ Hall-court, London. ising . 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST: 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
Is Now Ready. Price One Penny. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Opening Words. 
II. Some Aspects of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. 
— Simon. No. 1. The True Idea of a Christian 


Fam 
III. * — ſor Sabbaths at Home. No. I. Home Infiu- 


ence, Yo Men, and the Minis By the Rev. 
David 2 B. A 3 


IV. Below the Line: Glimpses of Social Outcasts. - By a 
Member of the London School Board. 


V. Half-Hours with the Children. By B. Godfrey, Esq., 


wag F. R. A. S. No. 1. In the 1 Field: A 
to 


VI. Our C Organ. AG W. Beecher. 
VII. Helpful onde in Well-known Churches. No, 1. 
ith the Rev. Samuel Martin. 
VIII. A Servant’s Hymn. By the Rev. B. Waugh. 
IX. Pearls from Deep Seas: An Original Selection of Anec- 
dote, Parable, and Illustration. 
X. Church Register. 
XI. New Books. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


MR. DALE’S SERMON AT SWANSEA. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE COMMUNION of SAINTS. A 


Sermon delivered before the Congregational Union at 


Swansea on Monday evening, Oct. 9, 1871. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A. 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION’S AUTUMNAL 
MEETING AT SWANSEA. 

THE ANSWER of the CHURCH to 
the SCEPTICISM of the AGE. By Rev. Tuomas 
Jones, Swansea. Price 6d. 

THE SUPPLY of MINISTERS. By 
Rev. Davip Tuomas, B.A., Bristol’ Price 6d. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. By W. H. 
Conyers, Esq., Leeds. Price 3d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW SERIES OF “ECCLESIA.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d 
ECCLESIA: Church Problems Con- 
sidered in a Series of Essays. By various Writers. 
Second Series. Edited b . R. RRTNOLT DS, D. D., 
I’resident of Cheshunt Col 


“Written with much ability aud in a generous spirit.”— 


Examiner. 


essays evince a spirit of candour and a wealth of 
culture equally creditable to their writers as Christians and 
as scholars,”—Graphic. 

“It is in every way a worthy successor to that which, 
under the same title, met with so much acceptance from the 


reading public a few months Soma ef Sne-mece ome 
members of the Congregational Church’ have contributed to 
this series of essays, and the two volumes may be taken as a 


full and accurate exposition of the views of the Independents 
of the present day upon the „ent ecclesiastical theolo- 
gical questions of the times.” Mercu 
“These essays manifest in a 4 striking form the vigorous in- 
tellectual life which of late years has sprung up with such 
marvellous * idity among the Nonconformists of England. 
But not only do they display breadth of thought and careful- 
ness of o—- they = N58 1 8 new moral 2 
er among the gious bod ies outai e 
Boca . Sinden tone. of cary, the 
fullest appreciation of o views, the strongest to 
— all that is * pre noble in other positions than 
oe breathes throughout the whole. Literary 
or 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR WILKINS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 58. 
PHGINICIA and IsRAEL: _ the 


Burney Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for 
1870. By Aveusrus 8. WILEINS, M. A., Professor of 
Latin in Dwen’s Col ’s College, Manchester, Author of “ The 
Light of the World,” &c. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST: 


a New Magazine for Evangelical Free Churches; in 
lace of the “Christian Witness.” Edited by R. W. 
ALE, M. A., * nap Will be ready on che lst 

of January, 1872. Price 6d 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 
CCASIONAL PAPER No. II. Price 2d. 


CONTENTS :— 


The Twenty-Fifth Clause. 


Is. 
A is of Schemes of Endowed Schools. 
Mr. Baines on the Payment of Fees. 
Political Organisation of Nonconformists, &c., &c. 
Town Hall Chambers, 86, New Street, Birmingham. 


Just published, 8vo, price ls., 


EV. JAS. MARTINEAU. “WHY 

DISSENT?” an Address i the — ae Hato of the 
SESSION 1871-72 of Manchester N : 
October 2, 1871. By the Rev. Jauss 2 


Williams and Wy nag tt 14, 8 Covent Garden, 
London; and h Frederick- street, Edinburgh; 
Whitfield, 178, Strand ; 1 ahnson and Rawson, Manchester. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


HE RELATIONSHIPS WHICH BAR 

— considered Scripturally, „ and 
Historically a respectful *. — to the Noncon- 
1 Minister of England by Ministers of the Presbyterian 


9 and Douglas, Edinb . 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., on. 


The Emperor 
Charles the Bold. 
Presidential Government 


RAPHAEL, of URBINO and his * 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J.D D. Passavane, former y 
Director of the Museum at Frankfort. wit 
cloth, extra 2 1. Sle. dd. 


Twenty Permanent 
Just ready. 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS: a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland. By R. 8. Bat, M.A., Professor of Applied 


Mathematics and Mechanics, Medium 8vo, with nume- 
rous e 168, 


(‘This day. 


THE THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By W. Sraxzzx Jevons, M. A., Professor of Logic 
and Political Economy in Owen’s College, Manchester. 


Zvo, 9s. 
(This day, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE 
TEACHINGS IN NATURE.” 


THE MINISTRY of NATURE. By the Rev. 


Hoehn MACMILLAN. Extra fecp. 8vo, 6s 
(Just ready. 
PROPHECY a PREPARATION for Recon 


By R. Payne Surrn, D. D. 1 gy: = aoe 
2 1869. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 


price 6s. 
(This day. 


THOUGHTS on LIFE-SCIENCE. By Edward 
Desen Bek n PLACE), Head 1 * 
1 erov U a s. Gd. hie dey. 

NEW BOOK. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS.” 


MOONSHINE: Stories. E. X. 
KnatcHButi-Hucressen, M. P. Extra feop. 8vo, with 
Iilustrations by W. Brunton, cloth gilt, Ss. 


[This day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHEN 
I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author of “Bt. 
Olave’s.” Extra fecp. 8vo, with Illustrations by L. 
Frölich, cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

(Just ready, 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


ACHRISTMAS CAKE in FOUR QUARTERS. 
7 Author 4 “ S.ories . “Stat.on Life in 


Junt ready. 


With Thirteen Illustrations by L. Frölich, 


THE PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and 
ROBIN, and their FRIENDS KIT!'Y and BOB. Told 
in Pictures b 1 * in Rhymes by Tom Hoop , 


4to, th t, 3a. 
Crown. thn, eS oF (‘This day. 


With Eight Illustrations by L. Frölich, 
THE 10ST CHILD. By Henry Kingsley. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 


With Twenty-four Illustrations by L. Frölich. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 


Pictured by I. Fréuicu, and Narrated by CHARLOTTE 
M. Lone. Author of “The Heir of Redelyife.” Crown 


4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 8 


NEW EDITION, with Twenty Illustrations by L. Frühieb, 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS, of all Times 

and all Countries. Gathered and Narrated anew by 

CHARLOTTE M. Yonce, Author of “The Heir of 
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-MR. DALE ON “ THE TEN COOMAHA NW gui 
| MENTS.”* 

his volume has the characteristics that mark 
Mr. Dale as a „and which have given 
him so high a place among the English preachers 
of the day. ‘They are robust in sentiment, 
vigorous in t, clear in style, and 
— in thinking. Some of the discourses are 
som 

never 


specially those drawn from the daily life of his 
— aualenn are expanded heyond what | 


js necdfal for practical im 


‘dnd new; nor have these been shirked in 
Nr. Dale’s processes of though 


isély as we think, avoided . givin 
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AR not controversial, may perhaps be 
with the character 
COUrSES ; even such must see that on the 
in points, which are matters of argument in 


s for which we have to 
The thought of actually obeying 
them perfectly, scarcely 
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of a common error: 2 kins 

ce These commandments deal with actions, 
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The author is 


that the outward conduct may be left 
I N many good 
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* The Ten Commandmenis. 
author of ‘‘ Week-day Sermons,” 


and Stoughton.) 
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We have dwelt at such length on these defects 
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high, for two reasons. Misapprehension of the 
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teaching of Plato in its spirit as well as its 
letter, to the and beauty which he has 
thrown around the translation, so as to give it 
all the freshness and attraction of an origi 


work. Both are manifestly from the of 


ripe and ical scholars, who discuss the 
merits of the work with a discrimination which 
makes their high praise the more valuable. The 
Edinburgh, in particular, takes Symposium, 
which, it says, is the least exactly translated 
in all these volumes, and in a spirit of 
friendly criticism endeavours to pick all the 
„holes we are able in Professor Jowett's render- 


the criticisms ely minute, and the result 
is only to justify the high estimate which has 


tion as a whole. If 
in its weakest points there is so little to which 
exception can be taken, we may be assured that 
the lish reader has now an ity of 
e oid eomar ida kk Beate, 
enjoy ore, we may join in the 

tion of the reviewer ‘‘ F. Plato” will now be 


not only more widely studied, but also more 


‘truly understood than at any previous 

of the world’s history. The n Quarter! 
has an article on the same subject, whi 
shows a considerable amount of ability and 


Among the most r the 
Quarterly is one on Spiritualism and its Recent 
„% Converts,” in which the author discusses the 
evidence adduced in support of the oT. 
spiritual phenomena, shows how much of it is 
unreliable, and a scientific 
which may account for the facts that are really 
proved, without resorting to the idea of spiritual 
manifestations. The article deserves tion 


because of the familiarity which the writer 
spirit manifesta- 
character ; 


shows, not only with the 
„tions, but with facts of a 

and for the. scientific spirit in whi 
is discussed. The 
„and Tennyson 


tas ie ns coe Sent 
e two , thoug : 8 
higher Wals Sor Byron than by 22 
depreciation of Tennyson. In much that is 
said we agree, but we protest against the 
attempt to represent the healthy moral senti- 
ment which resents Byron’s offences against 
virtue and decency as a display of . 
Byron is a melancholy example . 
abused great gifts, and he 
righteous retribution’ when, in odnsequen 
his outrages on morality, he loses some of the 
reputation to which his great intellectual power 
would otherwise have entitled him. We must 
not omit to mention the on Industrial 
„Monopolies, which is of information and 
important suggestions. 

The Edinburgh has a very in 


ing article 


on! European Adventurers in India,” in which 
it sketches the of a few clever and daring 


E De e, Perron, George Thomas, 


ing and talent, secured for * 
ef the 


own 
posts of influence at Indian Courts, and 


game should be treated 
dealt with as a simple’ 


i article on 
to discredit those 


as pro and i 
act of th A very 
tenure of land is intend 


demands for a strong measure of reform, dut 


the admissions the writer is compelled to make 
are 80 cement © his argument, that those 
who desire most to keep . they are may 
be tempted to say, Save us our. friends. 
If “‘ many of us have watched with their own 
eyes the outward evidences of that change 


„ which our decennial census seems to confirm 


1 the actual depopulation of not inconsider- 
e bo fies 0 Foal the Kent of el. 
46 =, " of co 
90 4 effacin, of local colour, the conso- 
% lidation of some little district of be de 
a few 


large fields and dotted at great d 
‘‘ spacious farmhouses,” and if „the dec 
4 village, isolated in a wide tract of arable 
‘‘ with the site of former streets onty 
by 8 of surface 5 mark the 
** groun „ 18 no Imag cture now, 
nor 3 Ireland,” the time is come for 
carefully dealing ‘with a problem whose diffi- 
culties ‘will not be diminished by delay. ‘We 
are glad to see that, inclined ‘as he is to the 
laissez faire policy, the reviewer advocates a 
restriction on the right of entail. ee ial 
The British Quarterly is varied, mse WC 
and able, but it is see occupied with 
articles which do not demand any 2 notice 
from us. Dr. Carl Ullmann, a inguished 
representative of German theology, is the sub- 
ject of a carefully-written biography, rich in 
information not only as to the man, but as to 
the theological movements in which he had a 


and Oolonel Skinner—who, in virtue of their | II. 


with 


' 


Ladibie ten feet from the | 


part. The papers on the Romance of the 
„% Rose,” and Letters and Letter-writing,” 
have considerable literary merit. Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is criticised with t acumen and fair- 
ness, and the sketch of “ Aerial Voyages is 
— and attractive. Two papers are de- 
voted to the deeds and sufferings of two other 
Christian communities, and the spirit in which 
they are written is eminently creditable to the 
licity of the British Quarterly. The 
Earl . of the Free Church of Scot- 
„land are little known 2 and 
we are glad that such ample j should be 
done to the heroism of the men who carried 
out the greatest slastical movement of 
modern times. As an historical survey, the 
account of Wesley and Wesleyanism is 
accurate, candid, and just. a 

The Westminster has a 
„Atists,“ which has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Perhaps were prepared 
to find here so much acquaintance with the in- 
ternal life of the denomination, and still less so 
much of sympathetic admiration. No doubt it 
would be possible to point out inaccuracies, but 
the surprising thing is that there are not more. 


per on the Bap- 


That their theological peculiarities would not be 
favourably ed by the Westminster was 
certain, and that they would be 


in a light which the Baptists and their friends 
would not a e. None of us are likely to be 
F 
opinions an ces given “Ta 5 
.eologi but the Baptists may well be 
ö ‘© Their 
‘* ministers have been no flatterers of the great, 


‘‘ dents, or rather say Dissenters generally, 
„they have always been bold to resist oppres- 
% gion. red were no friends of ts. In 
„England have been among the foremost 
‘* asserters of the right of men to free thought 
% and action.” The Church of which this can 
be said has won for itself no mean place. 
—— * forbids us * * ne 
© papers on ilgrim Fathers,” 
% Ohaucer,’’ Greek Dem and ‘‘ Fara- 
% day.“ The number is of a superior order. 
In the London Quarterly, besides the articles 
previously noticed, we have a pleasant 
on ‘‘ Somersetshire,”’ 


difficulties connected with the treatment of 
60 wey rae Be — scientific essay on F'lints 
$6 Evidence.” . 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


Mr. Gladstone paid his promised visit to his con- 


on the north-eastern corner of 
of which from 10, 000 to 15,000 
sembled, ＋ * the w 


in front 


conducted themselves 
the most orderly and 
were the 


H. J . 
M. P., Mr. : 


Then Mr. GLapstons stood forward, bareheaded, 
and was loudly called upon to put his haton. He 
took no notice of the request, but began in a steady, 
determined voice to for indulgence in — — 
to his discharge of | duties. He then a 
brief reference to the state of Greenwich Hospital, 
expressing a hope that when Mr. Goschen’s 
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1834, it was broken by schiam. In June, 1834, Lord 
Grey was put out, in November, 1834, that Go- 
vernment was y extingui The Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston in the year 1857, when 
ed to the coun i 
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vernment of Lord Palmerston was di a 
vote of the House of Commons. In I - ty 
vernment of Lord Russell met Parliament with 
another large majority—a majority of seventy, and 
before the end of that session the Government of 
Lord Russell came to be counted with the things 
that were. The present Government, however, 
were still alive and kicking” ; there was pith in 
them yet, and he was not there to make their last 
dying and i 


q or retract. 
countries 


In the face of the three 
and in the face of civilised mankind, this 
Legislature has made a great effort to do justice, and 
all that has taken place leads me to the confident 
expectation that.that effort will be crowned with 
success. Another object which the Government 
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THE QUIVER.—Commencement of a NEW VOLUME, affording a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers. 


a 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY: 


THE QUIVER: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR GENERAL AND SUNDAY READING. 


, — 


The Parts for OCTOBER and NOVEMBER (being Parts 72 and 73) forming the commencement of the Ne Volume, contain. 
TWO SERIAL. TALES, * 
NOW COMMENCED :— 


I, His by Right. By Arrow Ciypz, Author of “Under Foot,” 
io Wy Bight. By Avro * W 


II. i Nellie, By the Author of e Troubles of Chatty and 


By the Rev. R. Macuras, M. A., Vicar of Clerkenwell. 


Go? By the Rev. Hzxny Atzon, Islington. 

Stars in their Courses, By the Rev. J.B. Or, M.A., wr 
wo Papers. By the Rev... Powss, M-Ay Author of the 
‘I Wills’ of the Psalms,” K. Wen enn * 
By the Rev. Gonpox Cartunor, M. A., Vicar of Bt. Augus- 


tue. loom „ 
James'e, Belfast. 


Bible Notes. Lessons on the Miracles snd Nee of our Lord. 
“The Quiver” Bible Class, Questions on the Facts and Teachings of 


Indian Notes and Anecdotes, An Account of Curious Customs and 


Superstitions, together with Incidents noted from Personal E nn. 
tion. By the Rev, S. Maresz, F. LS. — 


Underground Perils. nem 
Damp: By WII Dow.ine, 


The Adventures of a little Bird, By Jouv Gxo. Warrs, Author 
of “ Tales and Songs,” “Pictures of English Life,” &., K. 


SHORT COMPLETE STORIES :— ä | 
| Wild Arum. 


ELSIE K. 0 
Oscar 3 12 8 earn Broo 4 New Seren in India, 
25 nn The Nest in the Old Elm Tree. Underground Perils | 


n NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.BIBLE NOTES and BIBLE QUESTIONS, specially designed to aid Sunday-Schoo! Teachers in 
their * will be found every week in THE QUIVER. Price One Penny: Weekly, or Sixpence the Monthly Part. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO “THE QUIVER” :— 
| REV. F. w. FARRAR, MA, FRA, Chaplain to the dss. and Master of Mai 


” feo, 


of “ The Oiled Feather,” &c. ; L 17 
REY, J Vicar of St. Jude’s, Chelsea. | THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP M.A, Vicar of 8t. Augustine's Highbury. 
REV’ Y 1.6 Sr GORE, M. A., Golden Lecturer, and ,Vicar of Holy Trinity, o 
f REV. C. CARUS WILRON, II. A., Viear of Ramagate. 

REV UGHTON, D.D. REV. J. CUMMING 

N e caaaT ES THE AUTHOR of “PO 702 I eee Flaten 
a » 

W. C . NN Ert. e THE AUTHOR of “ POEMS WRITTEN fee CHILD” 


92 THE QUIVER is wd by oli Booker, and at all he Bookstalls 


NOTICE. 


The SILVER SHAFT is the title of “The Quiver” Christmas Annual for 1874, Price 6d. 


The Contributors to “The Quiver” Christmas Annual will include— 


VERY . the — — 7 — 1 zee A AUTHOR of “Poems Written for * “ Shoemaker’s Village,“ &. 
EDWARD GA aRETT, Author +a 52 pens TO ren WALFORD BLUMER, Author of “ ide Content and the Grumbletonians,” 
REV. PB un R, M. A. Author of ‘ ney Hal doen Ee. auth CLYDE, Author of “ Under Foot.” 


+s “ THB QUIVER” CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1870 was entirely out priat cor in December last Orders for the 
| * The: lange nun of a 1871 A Annual should be 2 v 4 ons 2 


. . 


Now ready; b pages, cloth, 6d. or cloth gilt, Od, each, | EVERY LITTLE BOY should BEAD the & ORY of “LITTLE TOM eee 
 OASSELL’S “LITTLE GEM” SERIES. tor a oree Hoe tana te 24 teks tel were played upon hn, managed to 


“LITTLE FOLKS,” Weekly, Id.; Monthly, 6d.; Half-Yearly Vols., 3s, 


LITTLE FOLKS, Vol. I., 
contains 416 pages, and upwards of 500 Pictures, Price 3s. 


1, ‘SHALL we KNOW ONE ANOTHER? By the Rev. J. C. Bris. Fourteenth 
Thousand. 


2. HOME RELIGION. By the late W. B. Macxensiz, M.A. Fifteenth Thousand. 
3. THE GROUNDED STAFF. By the Rev. R. Macuraz, M.A. - 


4. WORDS of HEL? for EVERY-DAY LIFE. By the Rev. W. M. Srarnax. Vol, IL, uniform with Vol. I., ready in N . Price 3s. 

5. THE VOICE of TIME. By J. Srnovup. : "* 0000 Copie of Vol Ihara gg = lange Edition snow i 

6, PRE-CALVARY MARTYRS, and other Papers. By Rev. J.B, Ou, M.A. B 

"hee e ae be 22 * With 220 Orie; aw 222 Price One Guines 
the siz Volumes in | Original : ed Work. ‘ 


THE CHILD’S BOOK of SONG and PRAISE. 
Wik 20 Desens — of Music. Cloth, E..: cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6a. 6d. 


CASA. CHILDREN’S, „BOOK rn at prioes suitable to all classes, — 


1 ee ee . are now household words.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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er CHE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS.—A Special ial Catalogue ~ BOOKS 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, 
— — ͤ — ¶ post feo oa application 
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